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Editorial Comment 


WHAT IS THE goal of American Education today? 
This is a question for the philosopher of education 

and for the student of the social 
TRENDS IN _ scene to answer at greater length 
EDUCATION _ than is possible in a single issue 

of a magazine. There are other 
questions which are directly related to this first 
question which are the concern of the school man 
practicing in the field today. Two of these ques- 
tions are: In what directions are the major trends 
in educational theory and practice going today? 
and second, Are these trends heading toward what 
most school men recognize as the true goal of edu- 
cation in this country? These are questions of tre- 
mendous importance to society as a whole, but they 
are peculiarly important to the teacher and the 
administrator. Before these questions can be an- 
swered, it is necessary for the teacher and the ad- 
ministrator to discover the existence of trends in 
education and evaluate them in terms of the needs 
of their particular situations. 

Education literature published in the United 
States amounts to a total of many thousand pages 
annually. This total includes the several hundred 
magazines, books, monographs, doctors’ disserta- 
tions, and masters’ theses written and published 
each year. 

These publications range in content from gen- 
eral philosophical treatises synthesizing points of 
view in the whole field of education, or in special 
areas, to detailed studies in narrowly restricted 
fields of interest. These are written not from one 
point of view or to illustrate any one philosophy 
but to express widely varying concepts of the edu- 
cational process and of educational philosophy. 

These writings are of major importance to the 
authors who devote much time to the preparation 
of them. The publications in any one area may be 
of great importance to the specialists in that area 
whether as authors or as readers; but for many 


workers in education much of this great mass of 
literature must be of secondary rather than primary 
value since many articles and books are written for 
areas of special interest other than their own. 

What is to be the attitude of the typical teacher, 
administrator, or special service worker toward 
these publications in education? Is he to attempt 
to read all of the literature? This will involve the 
expenditure of more time, effort, and money than 
the ordinary teacher can afford. Is he to limit him- 
self to reading publications in his special field? 
To do so will mean that he will miss many of the 
important implications of writings in other areas. 
He must, in order to keep fully informed of cur- 
rent developments in educational theory and prac- 
tice, be able to find in some convenient and time- 
saving form a periodically summarized overview 
of the major trends in American education. 

This issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN contains 
a series of articles designed to acquaint the readers 
with some of the more important movements in 
American education. These articles are written to 
indicate the existence of movements or trends and, 
in part, to predict the directions of such motions. 
There is no intention here to discuss the rightness 
or wrongness of the various trends. Such philo- 
sophical discussions are deliberately omitted in 
favor of brief factual statements. 

It may be of assistance to indicate very briefly 
at this point some of the philosophical points of 
view which underlie trends in American education 
in 1939. In the United States today, the federal 
government, forty-eight state governments, hun- 
dreds of cities, and thousands of school districts 
are planning the educational policies of the coun- 
try. More than a million teachers and adminis- 
trators are participating in that planning process. 
It might be logical to expect that American edu- 
cation is going in several directions at once if al- 
lowance were made for the wide diversity of opin- 
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ion, beliefs, and philosophy of the leaders in 
American education. 

Anyone who reads certain of the journals of ed- 
ucation published in this country might be led to 
believe by the tenor of some of the articles that 
there is a hopeless and irreconcilable divergence 
of philosophy among some of the leaders in 
American education. On one side we find a group 
of men apparently convinced of the desirability 
and necessity of reviving the permanent elements 
of philosophy as the basis for education. Another 
group is primarily concerned with the develop- 
ment of democratic practices and with the expan- 
sion of the idea that the vital needs and interests of 
children constitute the most important element 
in formal education. 

What role is the school to play in American 
society? One group of educational philosophers 
maintains that the functions of the school are to 
teach reasonable skill in the communication of 
ideas through reading, writing, and speaking and 
in number manipulation; and to pass on to the 
children of the present the cultural heritage of the 
past. A contrasting philosophy is that of those 
leaders who insist that the school must break with 
the traditions of the past and assist actively in the 
creation of a bright new world. Within the con- 
fines of this latter school a further divergence of 
opinion occurs. One group wants to create the new 
social order in terms of certain rather definite out- 
lines. The other point of view is the one main- 
tained by those who wish to recreate continuously 
the social scene but who have no preconceived no- 
tions as to the form the new creation should be 
molded to fit. 

The whole question of states’ rights has been 
raised in connection with the current series of de- 
bates over the desirability of the participation of 
the federal government in the sharing of the cost 
of education. Some people seem to believe that 
since education has been primarily a local problem 
it should be continued as such. Other leaders are 
convinced of the desirability and even of the neces- 
sity of federal participation in paying for educa- 
tion if the hopes of the people are to be realized in 
a genuinely democratic educational system. 

Much discussion has taken place during the past 
years as to the place of education in a democracy. 
The emphasis upon the discussion of democracy 
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has at present reached the point where it is almost 
impossible to read an education journal today with- 
out finding some reference to the theory or the 
practice of democracy in education. Until re- 
cently, not much more than speaking and writing 
has been done about democracy in American edu- 
cation. There are indications today that many 
school systems are beginning to experiment with 
the actual practice of democracy. This practice ex- 
tends from the administration through to the stu- 
dents in the school. In some cities all members of 
the professional staff are sharing in the planning 
of the educational program. In other cities not 
only the administrators and teachers but students 
and other groups of people interested are helping 
to formulate the goals and the techniques of edu- 
cation in those cities. This particular trend in 
American education is considered to be so impor- 
tant that a special issue of THE PH1 DELTA Kap- 
PAN—that of May, 1939—will be devoted en- 
tirely to a consideration of the question. 

Is it possible to detect in this seeming welter of 
confusion, this contrast of views, opinions, beliefs, 
and philosophies any coherent and unified trends 
in American education today? Are the leaders of 
education in this country so widely separated in 
philosophy that the schools which they create will 
be noticeably different in theory and practice? We 
believe that it is possible from an examination of 
trends in American education today to identify the 
formulation of a genuinely American system of 
education—one which, while varying in detail, 
still justifies the faith of generations of citizens of 
the United States in public school education as a 
bulwark of democracy. In the remaining pages of 
this issue are printed summaries of some of the 
major committee reports, outlines of trends in ad- 
ministration, and descriptions of the efforts at the 
conservation of American youth, discussed by men 
whose experience qualifies them to speak authori- 
tatively and critically. While these articles are pri- 
marily concerned with the administrative aspects of 
education, it is possible to infer from the trends in 
administrative policies certain parallel tendencies 
in classroom practices. We have endeavored to 
present a summarized view which will be of value 
to the teacher in orienting himself to what is going 
on in his professional field today. W. H. A. 













E forty national committee reports and studies 
which deal in a penetrating manner with the cur- 
rent and continuing issues of American education. 
To examine these documents places one in touch 
with the developing trends in educational thought 
and procedure. In the absence of a national ad- 
ministration of education, the work of these na- 
tional voluntary agencies serves as an especially 
important means of leadership, service, and re- 
search. Their recommendations carry no force of 
compulsion; their authority arises only from the 
logic of the evidence and reasoning submitted. 
One can hardly work effectively as a part of the 
American educational system in ignorance of the 
principal conclusions of these documents. 

This article reviews just twenty of these recent 
important reports. Because of the necessary limits 
of space, only reports issued during 1938 will be 
noted. Even among these reports for a single year 
some further selection has been necessary. The 
article will conclude with a suggested reading list 
for educational workers in different fields. 


INSTRUCTION 


Seven of the twenty reports selected deal with 
the materials and methods of instruction. One of 
these is on reading, one on the social studies, one 
on literature, and one on science, while three are 
general in scope. 

The Twentieth Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association reviews newer practices in teach- 
ing reading. In no other elementary school field 
has the research been so extensive. A bibliography 
of the subject would run into thousands of titles. 
More than 20 per cent of the average total weekly 
time in our elementary schools is devoted to read- 
ing. Yet, approximately one-fourth of all failures 
in our elementary schools are due to reading, al- 
though a large per cent of retarded readers have 
normal or superior intelligence. Analysis of this 


National Committees Draft Educational 
Policies 
By WILLIAM G. CARR 


VERY year there appear between thirty and 
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* William G. Carr is Secretary, Educational Pol- 
icies Commission, Washington, D. C. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


situation suggests the influence of certain retard- 
ing factors such as lack of understanding of what 
an adequate reading program should encompass, 
large classes in the primary grades, inflexible grad- 
ing and promotion schemes, and poor teaching 
methods. This yearbook presents experiences and 
suggestions of competent persons who have given 
attention to difficult factors in the reading situa- 
tion. 

Turning to the social studies, we encounter a 
valuable review and appraisal of the previous re- 
search in this field, issued as the Eighth Yearbook 
of the National Council for Social Studies, a De- 
partment of the National Education Association. 
After reviewing the literature in the field the com- 
mittee reached the conclusion that genuine re- 
search in the teaching of the social studies is 
meager. Many experiments are conducted with 
too few students; controlled experiments are not 
made scientifically. Often partial and inadequate 
data are taken as conclusive evidence. The part 
of the field of education yet to be transformed 
from opinion and precedent to scientific facts is 
very large. Comparatively few standards in teach- 
ing have been firmly established by controlled 
experimentation. In order to facilitate the work 
the general topic was broken up into such sub- 
divisions as: (1) The Unit Method in the Social 
Studies. (2) Objectives for the Social Studies. 
(3) Investigations in Method. (4) Directing Pu- 
pil’s Study. (5) Correlation Involving the Social 
Studies. (6) Collateral Reading Problems. (7) 
Visual Aids. (8) The Teaching of Current 
Events. (9) Testing. 

The science report of the past year comes from 
the Commission on the Secondary School Curricu- 
lum of the Progressive Education Association. 
Careful examination into science teaching and its 
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function in the education of the adolescent is 
appropriate for two reasons: (1) The increasingly 
significant effect which science and the scientific 
point of view are having upon social organization, 
cultural patterns, and consequently upon the life 
of the individual; (2) A confusion prevails as to 
goals, functions, and procedures in the field of 
science teaching itself. 

An unusually significant chapter deals with 
teaching science so as to encourage reflective think- 
ing. Ability to think reflectively and the disposi- 
tion to do so are especially important educational 
objectives. Science may be taught in ways to en- 
courage the reflective thinking upon which adapta- 
bility, resourcefulness, and self-criticism depend. 
This is not to support the idea of teaching science 
as a means of “mental discipline.’’ Young people 
will be helped to achieve these ways of thinking 
and acting only by wide successful experience in 
attacking and surmounting the problems with 
which novel situations confront them. 

Also from the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion comes a new report on the teaching of litera- 
ture. The whole personality tends to become in- 
volved in vicarious literary experience. Thus lit- 
erature becomes a powerful potential educational 
force. It can be an important means of linking 
intellectual perception and emotional drive. It 
may suggest socially accepted channels of expres- 
sion for emotional drives that might otherwise 
take an anti-social form. Our society needs not 
only to make possible the creation of great works 
of art; it needs also to make possible the growth 
of personalities sufficiently sensitive, intelligent 
and humane to be capable of creative literary 
experiences. 

Two reports on instruction deal primarily with 
general problems of research into the methods of 
teaching. The Thirty-seventh Yearbook (Part II) 
of the National Society for the Study of Education 
gives a broad descriptive appraisal of educational 
research thus far in the twentieth century. All 
fields of educaton are included in the survey, but 
the emphasis is upon studies of teaching and learn- 
ing. The summarizing chapter points out that 
science has no bounds except the bounds of human 
experience. We cannot, however, look forward 
to an immediate conquest of human institutional 
behavior by scientific inquiry. We may hope to 
see the accumulation of fuller knowledge concern- 


ing the nature and bases of human behavior, in- 
cluding the values that men live by, and the pro- 
gressive examination and evaluation of education 
in the light of this knowledge. 

Similar in purpose, but more specialized in ap- 
proach, is the volume on emotion and the educa- 
tive process issued last year by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. The objectives of this study were 
to ascertain: (1) whether emotion has been un- 
duly ignored in the stress laid upon the acquisition 
of knowledge, (2) whether education should be 
concerned with the strength and direction of de- 
sires developed or inhibited by the educational 
process, (3) whether the stress laid on the atti- 
tude of neutral detachment has been unduly ex- 
tended, and (4) by what devices emotion may 
be more accurately described, measured, and ori- 
ented. Before educators can place their treatment 
of individual differences in children on a sure 
footing, they must have much more detailed and 
valid information about the physiology and psy- 
chology underlying these differences. Yet, enough 
evidence exists to make it certain that we have fre- 
quently missed the point of understanding the hy- 
gienic or unhygienic role of emotion, because we 
have not seen its meaning for the individual and 
have taken for granted certain patterns of physio- 
logical reaction when actually they may or may 
not occur. Research is needed that will differen- 
tiate still further the patterns of physiological be- 
havior which accompany emotions of differing 
depths of significance to the individual. 

Attention is directed to the peculiar problems 
facing the teacher in rural schools by the 1938 
Yearbook of the Department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Association. Boldly 
challenging the concept of the inevitable and uni- 
versal ‘‘backwardness” of the rural school, this 
volume declares that within recent years rural 
school leaders have exhibited unusual courage in 
charting new courses to meet old problems. New 
practices, thus developed, have tapped unsuspected 
sources of vitality in the rural field. The yearbook 
states that the small school lends itself, better than 
the larger system, to educational procedures which 
are child-centered. The trends in the newer prac- 
tices upon which there seems to be an agreement, 
are six in number: (1) subject material tends 
toward broad divisions and large meanings; (2) 
skill technics are taught as the needs arise; (3) sub- 
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ject matter develops from the needs and experi- 
ences of children; (4) newer types of instruction 
demand new types of material; (5) the curricu- 
lum is conceived as a means rather than as an end 
in education; and (6) the teacher occupies a new 
and significant place. Each of these trends is briefly 
discussed. Other chapters discuss instruction in art, 
health, language, the social studies, science and 
music, and the rural environment as a source of 
instructional materials. 


AIMS AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
OF EDUCATION 


In the conflict between authoritarianism and 
democracy, should our schools attempt to gain re- 
cruits for the latter? Not exactly, answers the 
John Dewey Society through its Third Yearbook 
on educational freedom and democracy. The func- 
tion of the school is to bring the issue out in the 
open and thus to enable pupils to make an intelli- 
gent choice. Does this procedure mean educational 
neutrality in the struggle of the age? No, again, 
answers the yearbook, because the freedom of in- 
telligence to remake beliefs and institutions is it- 
self the hallmark and the only needful safeguard 
of democracy. The educational profession in a 
democracy is not the tool of the State. 

A statement of the purposes of education in 
American democracy was issued by the Educational 
Policies Commission last September. After two 
years of study, conference and deliberation, the 
Commission decided to frame its statement on 
educational objectives in terms of a description 
of the behavior of an educated person with re- 
spect to four different aspects of human life. The 
educated person, says the Commission, is attaining 
self-realization, the complete fulfillment of his bod- 
ily, intellectual, spiritual, and social capabilities. 
He places human relationships in family and com- 
munity at the summit of his scale of values. He 
achieves and maintains economic efficiency both as 
a consumer and as a producer. He exercises civic 
responsibility, especially in those fields which are 
of crucial importance for the maintenance and 
improvement of our democratic way. 

Two other 1938 reports on the social back- 
ground of education should receive brief mention 
here. Unlike the reports just described, these two 
deal with more highly specific aspects of the rela- 
tion between education and society. 
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The establishment of a closer relationship be- 
tween the public schools and the areas they serve 
is the theme of the Society for Curriculum Study. 
The report includes descriptions of several differ- 
ent community-school programs. Each pro 
deals with such areas as: (1) the desirable type 
of community-school education for children, youth 
and adults, (2) the description of a specific com- 
munity and its needs, (3) the curriculum intended 
to meet the needs of the community described, 
(4) the administration of the community school, 
(5) the relation of the school to well-established 
local community groups, and (6) long-time edu- 
cational and community planning. 

Change from a simple rural life to a complex 
civilization has wrought fundamental changes in 
the functions of the school. In the past, when the 
community itself was an educational agency, the 
school served effectively by promoting only the 
intellectual development of the young. These con- 
ditions have disappeared. The adjustment re- 
quired of individuals to the larger community is 
a matter of serious public concern. The school 
can no longer hide behind its professed interest 
in abstract “‘schooling” when its students and the 
public need education. It must recognize what 
manner of environment surrounds it. 

The effect of population changes on education 
is explored by a report issued jointly by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and the Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Association. The 
population of the United States has undergone sig- 
nificant changes since the turn of the century. 
These may be summarized in five trends: (1) 
Through restricted immigation and a declining 
birth rate, the nation faces stabilization or decline 
of its numbers. (2) Rural-farm areas are provid- 
ing more than their share of new population. The 
natural increase from the rural-farm areas is re- 
plenishing the urban population. (3) There is a 
steady rise in the average age of the population. 
Great advances in the nation’s health have lowered 
mortality rates. Fewer children are born; but in- 
fants have a better chance of surviving. (4) New 
concentrations of the population are coming about. 
The depression forced an internal migration with 
emphasis on a search for subsistence security, re- 
stricting migration from farms and producing a 
counter-movement to farms in some regions. (5) 
A shift from the productive and extractive occupa- 
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tion to the mechanical, managerial, professional, 
and service occupations is evident. From work 
with the soil, natural resources, and raw materials 
the nation is turning to work with people, serving 
their wants, instructing them, and helping them 
to adjust to social change. In the midst of this 
shift of occupational emphasis, unemployment is 
high and relief rolls are laden. 

The implications of these trends in population 
for the schools are manifestly important. The re- 
port under discussion concludes with a series of 
recommendations for educational adjustments in 
the light of the population facts. 


YOUTH AND GUIDANCE 


Two important national reports on youth ap- 
peared in 1938. The first was primarily a compre- 
hensive survey of status, although a recommended 
program of education and care is also included. 
This study of 13,528 Maryland youth was made 
by the American Youth Commission. Only a few 
of its significant findings can be given here: (1) 
Educational inequalities. There is grave danger 
that the public school system, if present tenden- 
cies persist, may become a positive force in creat- 
ing those very inequalities in the condition of men 
that it was designed to reduce. (2) Employment. 
The percentage of out-of-school and employable 
youth who had not obtained any full-time employ- 
ment at the expiration of a year after leaving 
school falls within the range of 40 to 46 per cent. 
It is imperative that ways be found of bridging 
this gap. (3) Economic security. Youth face an 
occupational future in industry that is becoming 
more mechanized, less given to practical instruc- 
tion outside the industrial plant, and less secure. 
(4) Guidance. The complexity and tempo of 
modern life demand a more effective system for 
the induction of youth into appropriate channels 
of employment than now exists. (5) Vocational 
training. Especially among rural youth, occupa- 
tional training facilities are nonexistent or inade- 
quate. (6) Secondary education. The schools as 
now operated are ill-suited to a large percentage 
of youth attending them. We must think of pro- 
viding a common education for practically all 
youth through the senior high school. (7) Recrea- 
tion. Because of the lack of employment and the 
reduction in hours of labor, the matter of leisure 
time emerges as a social problem of real signifi- 


cance. (8) Health. If we are to have happy and 
effective citizens, a great deal of attention must be 
given to health education including social and per- 
sonal hygiene. (9) Citizenship. Any listing of 
the problems raised by this study would be seri- 
ously deficient that did not notice the implications 
for citizenship that arise out of the attitudes which 
young people hold. Youth’s indifference to the 
ballot and to other civic responsibilities and priv- 
ileges is worthy of serious attention. (10) Com- 
munity planning. Community disorganization con- 
stitutes a major difficulty in planning a program 
to meet the needs of youth. 

More narrowly, and therefore more intensively, 
concerned with the educatonal phases of youth 
problems is the Sixteenth Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, a de- 
partment of the National Education Association. 
The present school curriculum has been criticized 
for its remoteness from daily life, for its lack of 
adjustment to the present, for inadequately reflect- 
ing the aspirations of youth, for its lack of adapta- 
tion to individual differences, for not keeping pace 
with the latest developments in psychology and for 
giving too little attention to emotional and social 
attitudes. The Yearbook presents six principles 
basic to the construction of an improved curricu- 
lum which may be summed up briefly as, (1) indi- 
viduation, (2) socialization, (3) integration, (4) 
specialization, (5) dynamic approach to learning, 
and (6) guidance. In the schools which were to 
be doors to opportunity, many children have found 
only failure, discouragement, meaningless mental 
discipline and educational blind alleys. The need 
for adjustment and guidance is apparent. 

This emphasis on guidance leads us naturally to 
the Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education on guidance in educational in- 
stitutions. Ideally, says this report, there would 
be no such thing as a separate or self-contained 
guidance program. Rather, guidance and instruc- 
tion would function as inseparable parts of a uni- 
fied educative process. Each school would be so 
organized that it would be possible for one quali- 
fied person to have intimate and continuous con- 
tacts over a series of years with a given group of 
students. This teacher-counselor would serve as 
guide, instructor and director of instruction with 
reference to the common experiences of the school. 

Parents are the first teachers and the most in- 
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fluential guides of children in the period of in- 
fancy. But what, if anything, are parents good 
for in the lives of adolescents? To this question 
a report of the Commission on Human Relations 
of the Progressive Education Association is ad- 
dressed. The study reassures those whose children 
stand “where brook and river meet.” There are 
certain indispensable things that parents can give 
adolescents striving to adjust themselves to a rap- 
idly changing world. The child needs one steady 
point of reference. The basic security that gives 
courage to use one’s powers and test one’s vision 
depends most of all upon the unwavering love of 
parents. To be happily secure, every child must 
feel that somewhere he is wanted for himself, that 
to someone he is of supreme importance. Teachers 
must divide their services among large numbers 
of children. Parents alone can give exclusive in- 
terest and love. To no one else can their child 
come first. Technical skill cannot be substituted 
for love. Underneath the jaunty self-assurance of 
our modern boy and girl is a genuine awareness of 
this need. 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The report of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation to President Roosevelt in February, 1938, 
was an outstanding event of the year. Although 
controversy developed briefly around some aspects 
of the specific recommendations, the general find- 
ings of the Committee have been widely accepted. 
The Committee concluded (1) that there are a 
number of areas in which public education is clearly 
inadequate, (2) that the cause for these inade- 
quacies was in considerable part a lack of finan- 
cial resources, (3) that the provision of additional 
resources was in a large number of cases not rea- 
sonably possible on the basis of local and state 
financing alone, (4) that the Federal Government 
ought to take prompt and appropriate measures, 
including the granting of financial aid, to relieve 
this situation, and (5) that the administration of 
schools should be reserved explicitly to state and 
local agencies. These recommendations were trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the President in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, where they are still pending. The 
complete report and nearly a score of supplemen- 
tary staff reports cover a wide range of important 
problems which can not be reviewed here. 

In complete agreement with the five conclusions 
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given above is the statement of the Educational 
Policies Commission on the structure and adminis- 
tration of education. This volume also deals in 
clear and concise terms with the essentials of state 
and local school administration, the structure of 
educational levels and units, and the relation of 
public to non-public education. One of its most 
timely recommendations deals with the relations 
of schools to general government. The function 
of education in our democracy requires that its con- 
trol be set apart from the executive and legislative 
branches. The suggestion is not that the schools 
be removed from the control of the people, but 
rather that the people be enabled to act directly. In 
line with this principle, the schoolboard, elected 
by popular vote, has full responsibility for the de- 
termination of the program of education and its 
support. 

For those especially interested in the adminis- 
tration of secondary education, a report of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
is sure to be of great value. The Cooperative 
Study, representing the regional accrediting asso- 
ciations, offers a series of new measures for eval- 
uating a secondary school. The document provides 
a detailed series of rating scales and checklists, in- 
cluding carefully standardized norms for various 
types of high schools, and covering the objectives, 
school population, educational program, teaching 
staff, plant, and administration. 


TEACHER PERSONNEL 


Of the many valuable reports in this field, only 
two can be briefly reviewed. One of these is the 
study of teaching as a man’s job prepared by a 
special committee of Phi Delta Kappa. The re- 
port recognizes that for many years, most of the 
teachers of American schools have been women. 
It is hoped that many women will be among the 
distinguished teachers of the future. If, therefore, 
women have the ability to teach and if other women 
are preparing themselves to become the teachers 
of the future, why does American education need 
men? 

It is not meant to infer that men are superior 
teachers, or that there is some nobility in the mas- 
culine spirit not possessed equally by the feminine, 
which ought to be transmitted to the young. It is 
simply intended to show the need for some bal- 
ance as between the sexes, in the influences to 
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which school children are exposed. To the young 
man for whom success is to be measured in terms 
of his contributions to human welfare; in whom 
there is a burning desire to be of service to the 
youth of today and the citizenship of tomorrow; 
and in whom there is an urge to be a leader among 
men, the teaching profession offers great oppor- 
tunities. This young man will step out of the 
crowd and say, ‘““This is my job— it is a man’s job.” 

Recognizing the loss to teachers, to pupils, and 
to school efficiency by illness among teachers, the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association devotes its Ninth Year- 
book to a study of the health and fitness of teachers. 
Every average school day during the year more 
than 300,000 pupils are taught by substitute teach- 
ers because their regular teachers are ill. During 
one school year some 285,000 teachers lose time 
totaling no less than 2,000,000 days. 

Contrary to popular impressions, most teachers 
enjoy good health, if the present findings are rep- 
resentative. Less than one-fifth of the more than 
5,000 teachers reported a lack of vigorous health. 

Health hazards peculiar to the teacher’s work 
include excessive pupil load, too many teaching 
periods or too many problem pupils per day. There 
seems to be a definite relationship between the aver- 
age number of pupils taught per day and the health 
of the teacher. Teachers reporting the best gen- 
eral health had smaller classes on the average than 
those in any of the lower health groups. Enjoy- 
ment in teaching also seems definitely correlated 
with the number of pupils taught each day. Both 
principals and school physicians recognized the 
health and efficiency values of non-teaching periods 
for the teacher during the school day. 
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Conservation of American Youth by the 
National Youth Administration 


By AUBREY WILLIAMS 


fire who see only glory and hope in the period 
of youth must have short memories indeed. 
For youth, by definition, is the period of transition 
from childhood to the responsibility and indepen- 
dence of adulthood. No transition so fundamental 
can be accomplished without struggle and pain 
even under the most favorable conditions. But 
when you add to the normal difficulties of young 
people—the throwing off of psychological and 
physical dependence on parents and other adults— 
the difficulties attendant on our present economic 
situation the problems of transition become ex- 
aggerated to a painful degree. 

There are two characteristic stages to the transi- 
tion period of youth. First is the period of prep- 
aration centering traditionally in our educational 
system. Second is the actual process of absorption 
into the economic system, the process whereby 
young people achieve financial independence and 
with it the social independence that goes with self- 
support. Both of these functions have been seri- 
ously affected by the depression. It has been more 
difficult for young people of this generation to 
secure adequate preparation for adult life because 
of their parents’ financial difficulties and because 
of the reduction in public expenditures for educa- 
tional and related services affecting youth. It has 
been difficult, if not impossible, for young people 
to break through the barriers imposed by wide- 
spread unemployment and economic contraction 
to find employment of any sort, let alone that 
employment best suited to their individual capaci- 
ties and temperament. It is to compensate for these 
special difficulties imposed by this period in our 
history and this stage of our economy on young 
people, that the National Youth Administration 
came into existence. 

It is not a new departure for the federal gov- 
ernment to assist young people in meeting these 
problems. In the period of our geographical ex- 
pansion the government assisted states and terri- 
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tories to educate their youth through grants of pub- 
lic land, and provided an outlet to energetic and 
ambitious young people seeking their place in the 
nation’s economy by free homesteads on the coun- 
try’s wide frontier. Today the government's aid 
must take new forms, adapted to the economy and 
geographical limitations of our time, but the spirit 
and the motivation are the same. A country must 
find ways to provide for the uninterrupted and 
constructive absorption of its young people into 
its life if it is to remain a healthy, dynamic democ- 
racy. 

The National Youth Administration has under- 
taken to perform its function of assisting young 
people through the medium of jobs and it is this 
factor which, in the final analysis, distinguishes it 
from other youth serving agencies. Work is pro- 
vided for young people in high schools and col- 
leges in order to permit them to earn the neces- 
sary funds to continue their education. Work is 
provided for needy young people who are out of 
school and unemployed in order to provide them 
with a small income and with the work experience 
so essential to the finding of a job in private em- 
ployment. 

I am one who believes that public work is to this 
generation what free land was to earlier genera- 
tions. It is the means whereby the government 
undertakes to compensate for the apparent ten- 
dency of our economy to contract its employment 
opportunities. It is the means whereby the gov- 
ernment undertakes to fulfill the first responsibil- 
ity of a democracy, the responsibility of guarantee- 
ing to every able-bodied individual a place in the 
national economy through which he may contrib- 
ute to its wealth and receive in return his share of 
the national income. It is a function of govern- 
ment which benefits society by making use of avail- 
able manpower to create new public facilities and 
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services, which benefits our economy by maintain- 
ing a steady flow of purchasing power, the life- 
blood of any economic system, and which benefits 
the individual by providing him not only with 
the income necessary for his survival but also with 
that sense of pulling his own weight which is so 
basic in our society to what we call morale. 

In the case of young people assistance in the 
form of work has an additional value. One of the 
special trials of young people is their inexperience. 
When the young man or young woman goes to 
look for his first job he is confronted with the un- 
willingness of employers to take any chances with 
a person who has never worked. Apparently em- 
ployers feel that the very discipline and continued 
application of a job, of any job, is something that 
takes learning, and they do not feel that their 
offices, factories, or farms can afford to meet the 
cost of that educational period. It seems logical, 
therefore, that the public’s agent, the government, 
which has already made such a large investment in 
the education of its young people, should carry 
them this one stage further and provide them with 
that first job, without which all other employment 
becomes so elusive. 

But we in the National Youth Administration 
feel that this first job should, if possible, do more 
than provide that discipline and ability to apply 
oneself to the work at hand that comes with paid 
employment. Many young people have had little 
opportunity to discover their own aptitudes and 
so face the employment market with little or no 
conception of what they can or would like to do. 
Here again it is difficult to make these discoveries 
without actually trying one’s hand at a fairly wide 
variety of occupations. And here again private 
employers see little to be gained in turning their 
business over to exploitation by young people in 
this essentially educational process. For this reason 
the National Youth Administration has tried to 
provide a wide variety of work activity, rotating 
young people from one job to another so that they 
may try themselves out on many fronts and so find 
the field where they feel their own aptitudes will 
be put to best use. 

We have also endeavored to supplement this 
actual work experience with vocational counseling 
and, insofar as possible, with actual placement in 
regular employment. Material has been prepared 
setting forth in simple but comprehensive terms 
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for the benefit of young people seeking to find the 
work they would like to do, the nature of various 
industries and occupations. Young people on 
projects have been encouraged to attend classes in 
subjects related to the work they are doing. Voca- 
tional counselors have interviewed and tested 
young people on projects in an effort to help them 
to make the most effective use of this NYA em- 
ployment and to discover their own best qualities 
as workers, the vocation toward which they might 
most successfully train themselves, and the re- 
sources available for this purpose. In addition, the 
National Youth Administration has provided 
trained personnel to state employment offices in 
order to establish Junior Placement offices espe- 
cially equipped to help young people to get over 
the hurdle of that elusive first employment. State 
employment services have been quick to recognize 
the value of this type of specialized service for 
young workers as is evidenced by the fact that in 
sixty-two cities they have taken workers, originally 
provided by the National Youth Administration, 
onto their staff, paid from their regular budget. 

The student aid program of the National Youth 
Administration, providing stipends through jobs 
to 259,697 high school students, 107,450 college 
students, and 3,028 graduate students, who could 
not otherwise have continued their education is of 
particular interest to people in the field of educa- 
tion. We in America are proud of the fact that 
one of the first acts of the people who settled this 
country was to recognize the principle of free edu- 
cation for all children. We have felt that the ex- 
tension of this principle to high school and later 
to college education was one of the first safeguards 
to the continued vitality of our democratic institu- 
tions. But recently we have come to recognize that 
the provision of publicly supported or privately en- 
dowed institutions of learning does not in itself 
insure an education to all young people who wish 
such an education and could benefit from it. The 
economic situation of the family is also a factor 
in making education possible for individual young 
people. Education required books, clothes, sub- 
sistence away from home in many cases, tuition 
expenses, and above all the ability of the individ- 
ual or his family to do without the possible income 
he might bring in if he were employed. Poverty 
has thrown many a promising student onto an 
already glutted labor market. 
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The National Youth Administration has under- 
taken to compensate, through its student aid pro- 
gram, for this factor in the inequality of oppor- 
tunity for education. Here again it has done this 
through the medium of jobs, rather than through 
direct handouts or loans. It is our opinion, an 
opinion in which the many educators who help us 
administer this program seem heartily to concur, 
that work is not only the best way to give assistance 
without injury to morale, but that work experience, 
under direct educational supervision, is a desirable 
supplement to the academic work of regular school 
studies. 

In order to provide the flexibility of decentral- 
ized administration and the advantages of educa- 
tional control, the actual running of the student 
aid program has been turned over to the institu- 
tions participating in the program. It is their re- 
sponsibility to select the students who need this 
assistance and whose scholarship assures their ben- 
efiting from it. It is their responsibility to select 
the projects, seeking projects of maximum educa- 
tional value to the students as well as value to 
the institution, and to supervise the work of the 
students so as to assure the diligent and efficient 
work which alone can instill proper work habits. 
This cooperative arrangement with educational in- 
stitutions, through which the National Youth Ad- 
ministration supplies the funds and general direc- 
tion and the educational institutions the imme- 
diate supervision, has been to my mind a success- 
ful demonstration of the possibility of federal aid 
to equalize educational opportunity without fed- 
eral dictation of educational policy. 

It is axiomatic and even trite to say that no 
problem confronting our country today is more 
critical than the problem of training our young 
people for intelligent participation in the demo- 
cratic process and providing the means for their 
absorption into the functioning of our economy. 
For we in this country have had the advantage of 
observing the heart-breaking disappearance of 
democracy in country after country and should be 
forewarned as to the danger of a frustrated gen- 
eration of young people. It is obvious that any 
system and especially a democracy cannot expect 
to endure long if it excludes from all active par- 
ticipation the very young blood which should be 
renewing its vitality. Youth must have its place in 


the sun; no generation will stand aside passively 
while life passes it by. 

These are major problems involving an adjust- 
ment in our entire economy. It would be pre- 
sumptuous indeed to claim that the program of 
the National Youth Administration alone could 
solve them. But it can perform a very necessary 
and basic function in easing the process of transi- 
tion, in compensating for special handicaps im- 
posed on young people coming of age during this 
period of transition. It is an agency of conserva- 
tion in the most fundamental sense for it is help- 
ing to conserve our most vital national resource— 
the citizens of the future. 
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The modern school is defined in terms of oppor- 
tunities for individual development, the elimination 
of fear, the consciousness of the teacher as a helper— 
not a taskmaster—and a school atmosphere of happy, 
motivated work characterized by wholesome relation- 
ships and attractive surroundings.—LesTeR K. ADB. 
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Modern Trends in Educational 
Administration 


By GEORGE D. STRAYER 


HE profession of educational administration 

has developed rapidly during the past quar- 
ter of a century. The trends in its development 
have been determined primarily by changes that 
have taken place in educational theory and prac- 
tice. Possibly the most fundamental of these 
changes is that which has to do with the enlarge- 
ment of the scope of the educational program. 
Although we have for many years professed the 
ideal of equality of opportunity through education, 
only recently have we recognized clearly the meas- 
ures which must be taken to realize this ideal. The 
current social and economic situation has forced a 
re-consideration of our program of education. 

Everywhere in the United States today members 
of the profession and laymen are considering the 
problems involved in making education effectively 
free. Effectively free education involves, in addi- 
tion to free tuition, the provision of books and 
educational supplies; in many cases, of transpor- 
tation; and in some cases, of maintenance grants 
necessitated by the low income of the family group 
from which the pupil comes. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of children are still denied their educational 
birthright. In some instances this denial is due to 
a lack of resources for the maintenance of any 
school. In other cases educational opportunity 
lacks significance because we attempt to place all 
children in the straight-jacket of a uniform curri- 
culum. In still other cases the very small unit 
of school attendance and of administration oper- 
ates to limit the possibility of providing any ade- 
quate program for a great majority of the children 
who are enrolled in these schools. If education is 
ever to be effectively free in the United States, local 
support must be supplemented by state and Federal 
gtants for education. 

One of the most important changes that has 
taken place in the administration of education in 
our time is that which involves the attempt to 
equalize the burden of support of a reasonably 
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adequate program of education throughout indi- 
vidual states. This does not contemplate uniform- 
ity. In a well developed system of state support, 
local administrative areas are encouraged to under- 
take experimentation and to spend more in sup- 
port of their schools than is required as their con- 
tribution in the financing of the minimum pro- 
gram. We still suffer from the gravest of injus- 
tices in our failure to equalize opportunity among 
the several states through federal support. 

Administrators everywhere are faced with finan- 
cial problems in a more acute form than was for- 
merly the case. The fact that we have succeeded 
to the degree that we have in enrolling in schools 
all boys and girls up to 15, 16, or even 18 years 
of age has of necessity added to the financial bur- 
den to be borne. At the same time that this very 
great increase in school population has taken place, 
we have added to the services of old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, and the like which are 
proving to be a very heavy draft upon our tax rev- 
enues. School administration in the years which 
lie immediately ahead must involve statesmanship 
of the very highest order in the solution of the 
problems of financial support. 

The school administrator finds himself today 
under the necessity of administering a much more 
varied program of education as represented by the 
curricula of the schools than was formely the case. 
No administrator may today rest satisfied with a 
uniform program for the pupils enrolled in the 
schools at any level. Whether the problem con- 
cerns the elementary school, the secondary school, 
or the terminal courses offered in vocational schools 
or in colleges and universities, everywhere the 
issue to be met is that of adapting the opportuni- 
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ties offered to the needs, capacities, interests, and 
vocational outlook of individual boys and girls, 
young men, and young women. 

But education cannot be regarded as ended with 
the preparation of young people for their work in 
the world, even when this education is extended 
to include the opportunities provided by the col- 
lege and the university. We have accepted the 
necessity for a program of adult education. The 
opportunities provided for adults will be as varied 
as are their social and economic needs and their 
intellectual interests. Among the opportunities 
which must be included in any comprehensive pro- 
gram of adult education are: (1) training for vo- 
cational readjustments; (2) opportunities for 
growth in social and political understanding; (3) 
provision for the creative use of leisure time in 
such manner as to add to the well-being of the 
individual physically, intellectually, and emotion- 
ally; and (4) guidance in the pursuit of intellec- 
tual achievement or artistic performance in some 
field of interest. 

These major problems cannot be solved merely 
by reorganizing schools. It is true that some ad- 
vantage has accrued from the introduction of the 
junior high school and the development of multi- 
ple curricula on the secondary and higher educa- 
tional levels. But a very great deal remains to be 
done before anything approaching an adequate 
solution of the problems of guidance and adjust- 
ment may be realized. Promotion policies must be 
changed. The use of repetition or failure as de- 
vices for pupil adjustment must give way to the 
organization of opportunities in which all pupils 
may participate and in which all may move forward 
together. The curricula of all schools must be re- 
organized in such manner as to involve more vital 
experiences. The more formal work, once consid- 
ered the major responsibility of schools, must be 
supplemented by the organization of experiences 
related to the present life of those enrolled in the 
schools and intimately concerned with the society 
in which they live and work. 

There is little hope of accomplishing these major 
purposes in the adaptation of schools to the pupils 
enrolled in them except upon the basis of reason- 
ably large units of attendance and of administra- 
tion. All administrators, whether at work in cities 
or in rural areas, need to combine to bring to pass 
units of attendance and of administration which 
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will make possible a great variety of opportunity 
without unduly increasing the cost of the schools. 
The provision of facilities in libraries, laboratories, 
shops, gymnasiums, and auditoriums as well as in 
classrooms is essential to the development of an 
adequate program of education. The larger units 
of administration will be necessary in order that 
the services of specialists in the administration and 
supervision of schools, in the development of cur- 
ricula and of programs of physical education, 
guidance, and the like, may be carried forward for 
all children. 

One of the most significant trends in the admin- 
istration of schools currently is that which is re- 
lated to an increased consciousness of the function 
of education in the maintenance and improvement 
of our democratic society. Administrators in the 
past may have had some justification for directing 
the work of relatively untrained teachers with little 
expectation of contribution from them. Certainly 
this attitude is now given way to a type of admin- 
istration which is placing large responsibility upon 
all members of the professional staff and upon 
other employees in the school system for the devel- 
opment of administrative policies. It may be con- 
tended without fear of contradiction that there is 
little hope of having teachers work with their 
pupils in a democratic manner if they serve under 
an autocrat. Good administrators have always en- 
listed the support of their abler professional col- 
leagues. The better concept of administration now 
developing recognizes the possibility of stimulat- 
ing growth by enlisting the best thought of all 
members of the staff. No one will today seriously 
support the idea of uniformity imposed upon pro- 
fessional workers. No one can hope to attain com- 
petence in administration except upon the basis of 
leadership which will enlist the best thought of 
all with whom he is associated. 

The development of a real democracy in the 
classroom and in the school system does not in- 
volve the denial of efficient administration. The 
distinction must be maintained between the devel- 
opment of policy passed upon in the last analysis 
by the representatives of the people—the Board of 
Education—and the execution of policies by those 
charged with this special responsibility. Nothing 
could be more inimical to the achievement of the 
ends which we all desire through education than 
an assumption that schools could operate without 
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any general oversight or effective control in carry- 
ing forward the ideals and purposes which we 
commonly accept. Such an execution of policy 
under administrative leadership does not imply 
uniformity. It does certainly require that degree 
of conformity which will make sure that the pur- 
poses and ideals that are commonly recognized 
are certainly carried forward in the work of the 
classroom. The administrator who can operate in 
this more democratic organization may not rest his 
case upon the authority vested in his office. He 
must inspire confidence through his tolerance, his 
understanding, and his acknowledged professional 
competence. 

Schools that serve democracy must in increas- 
ing measure be closely associated with the com- 
munity in which they are located. Good adminis- 
tration requires the tapping of all of the resources 
of the immediate region and of the larger society 
which is the state, the nation, and the world. Edu- 
cation for the democratic way of life can take 
place only when vital contacts with society are the 
common experience of all who are enrolled in 
schools, colleges, and universities. The modern 
trend in administration is certainly in the direction 
of more contact and understanding with lay 
groups. The ideal of the withdrawal of those en- 
gaged in education from the political and social 
life of the community is no longer acceptable. 

There is no more important service to be per- 
formed by the administrator than is to be found 
in his support of the idea of the unique function 
of education in our democratic society. Regard- 
less of what may be said concerning the consoli- 
dation of budgets, the fact remains that education 
furnishes the only sure foundation upon which 
our society may be maintained and improved. 
Accepting the current political situation as it is 
requires that schools be kept separate from other 
governmental functions in order that they may 
operate with a degree of freedom from political 
interference which is not enjoyed by the other 
functions of government. The American pattern 
of a board of education representing the people 
and given authority under the laws of the state 
for the maintenance and operation of a system of 
public education, is essentially sound. This func- 
tion cannot be successfully performed except as 
the Board enjoys fiscal independence. Nothing 
else is quite so important as is the determination 
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of the amount of money necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the educational program. The fact that 
the people select their representatives and can on 
occasion retire them from office leaves the final 
control where it belongs, in the hands of all the 
people. For the sake of efficiency, however, it is 
essential that this governmental body—the Board 
of Education, be composed of persons who con- 
tinue in office over a relatively long period and 
enjoy overlapping terms. They may then safely 
be entrusted with the determination of the tax 
rate and of the necessary budget for schools. 

We are developing in this country a respect for 
the competent school executive. This trend is 
shown in the authority given to administrators 
for the nomination of employees, the determina- 
tion, in co-operation with the professional staff, of 
courses of study and of the books and supplies to 
be used, and in general in placing responsibility 
of the hands of professional executives. The prin- 
ciple involved, namely, that of a distinction be- 
tween lay control and professional service, needs 
to be more fully developed. Boards of education 
that operate through standing committees often 
violate this most fundamental principle. The 
standing committee lends itself to the idea that 
special competence may be developed by members 
of the board of education in particular areas. The 
net result of this form of control tends to break 
down the distinction between the professional 
executive and the lay member of the board who 
may be controlled by considerations which lie out- 
side of the purposes of education. 

The trend in the administration of education in 
the United States is most certainly in the direction 
of the acceptance of professional service to a de- 
gree that is unknown in any other area of govern- 
ment. This trend is justified on the basis of the 
development of the science of education during 
the past forty years and upon the high degree of 
devotion of the members of the teaching profes- 
sion. The challenge to all administrators, and 
indeed to all who teach, is to continue their devo- 
tion to the ideals of democracy and to increase 
their competence as professional workers. One 
who writes of the trends in the administration of 
education a quarter of a century hence will, I am 
sure, look upon the period through which we are 
passing as one of the most fruitful in the realiza- 
tion of our common ideals. 





The Conservation of American Youth 
Through Community Youth Programs 


By HOWARD M. BELL 


HE conservation of American youth is a mat- 
ter of primary concern to the American 
Youth Commission. For four years now, agents 
of the Commission have been studying the young 
people of this country. They have analyzed a great 
mass of material collected by other agencies, and 
they have conducted a wide variety of investiga- 
tions of their own. The result is an accumulation 
of a significant body of information about the 
younger generation—what they are doing, the con- 
ditions under which they are living, how they re- 
act to the agencies which serve them, and what 
they think, if anything, about certain of the vital 
questions of our time. 

These data have little or no intrinsic value. They 
will acquire value only to the extent that they are 
used to point the way to the development of con- 
structive programs—to the extent that they in- 
spire direct action on the part of the thousands of 
communities where such programs must operate. 

There is a sense in which the word “‘conserva- 
tion,”” as applied to our youth, may be somewhat 
confusing. It is not altogether logical to think of 
the “conservation of youth” exactly as we think of 
the “conservation of natural resources.” The re- 
sources of our forests and soil can, and should, be 
conserved for future use. But “youth never comes 
again.” Youthful energies that are allowed to 
stagnate in idleness are forever lost. 

Considered in this light, youth becomes a re- 
source that a socially enlightened society will be 
impelled, not to conserve, but to use. While a 
decent respect for the welfare of future genera- 
tions will impel such a society to conserve the po- 
tential energy of its oil reserves, the same kind of 
respect will insist upon an exhaustive utilization 
of the creative enthusiasm and the dynamic ener- 
gies of its young people. 

The only possible way to “conserve” our youth 
for effective social participation as adults, is to de- 
velop and exercise the abilities upon which such 
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a participation is based. Thus, a “youth program” 
is both an outgrowth of the identification of such 
abilities, and a plan of education and care which 
insures their growth. 

Assuming that the surest way to conserve our 
youth for constructive citizenship is to utilize their 
energies, the facts clearly indicate that American 
statesmanship has a colossal job ahead. In the first 
place, there are some four million young Ameri- 
cans between the ages of 16 and 24 who are out 
of school and totally unemployed—an army of 
listless dawdlers larger than the total population 
of ten of our forty-eight states. Besides these, there 
is probably another millon who are only partially 
employed—whose jobs demand only a part of the 
energies the workers are eager to spend. In this 
area alone, the possibilities of conservation are 
incalculable. 

The problems involved in the productive use of 
these latent energies would be enormously simpli- 
fied if, for these millions of unemployed youth, 
there were some prospect for immediate employ- 
ment on private jobs. But no such immediate 
prospect exists. There are many junior divisions 
of placement offices which rate a month highly suc- 
cessful if jobs are found for one applicant in ten. 

With woefully limited resources, federal agen- 
cies, particularly the CCC and the National Youth 
Administration, are making courageous efforts to 
tap this vast pool of youthful energy for which 
private enterprise apparently has no use. Figures 
vary from month to month, but it is probable that 
all these agencies combined are now providing full- 
time employment for less than one unemployed 
youth in six. 

Whether the tremendous reserve of youthful 
energy that still remains untapped will be put to 
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constructive use is a matter for adults, who make 
social programs, to decide. It is impossible to 
measure either the rewards of positive action or 
the ultimate penalties of continued indifference. 
About all one can do is take a sober look at the 
facts. 

Data released by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation indicate that one-half of all persons arrested 
for crimes against property are less than 25 years 
old—although our youth represent only one-sixth 
of our total population. It is no accident that the 
highest incidence of crimes against property is 
found in the age group having the highest inci- 
dence of unemployment. Dynamic youthful ener- 
gies must and will find an outlet. In an altogether 
unnecessarily large proportion of cases, this outlet 
is robbery, burglary, and larceny, with the result 
that youth, in increasing numbers, are “conserved” 
in jails and prisons at public expense. 

A public that remains apathetic in the face of 
the appalling facts on youthful crime stands by 
unmoved, and even sympathetic, as legislatures in 
their adult wisdom ‘‘economize’’ on education, 
understaff junior placement divisions, and, in fiscal 
emergencies, close their schools and turn their 
pupils over to the none too tender mercies of the 
street. 

Having no talent for prophecy, it is impossible 
for me to suggest the sort of crisis that may be 
necessary to bring our sovereign people to a clear 
understanding of the immediate and ultimate pen- 
alties of indifference to the needs of our young 
people. It is nothing short of monumental smug- 
ness that lets us go on believing that youth will 
forever respect the ideals and institutions of 
democracy simply because their elders tell them 
that these ideals and these institutions are worthy 
of respect. It is quite permissible to assume that, 
in the last analysis, the loyalties of youth, particu- 
larly the millions who are totally unemployed, will 
go to the social order that most clearly and most 
convincingly promises them the active social and 
economic participation they feel they deserve. 

It would hardly be realistic to assume that youth 
programs, however comprehensive in scope and 
general in application, will immediately usher in 
a social millennium and, in themselves, immunize 
our democratic ideals and institutions against all 
the forces that threaten them. Even so, people 
genuinely in sympathy with our nation’s present 
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and future welfare, will give serious thought to 
the possibility of such programs. 

In its most general sense, a “youth program”’ is 
simply an organization of youth activities which 
are at once individually satisfying and socially con- 
structive. To meet the greatly varying problems of 
young people, these activities should be adapted to 
the greatly varying needs and interests of the indi- 
viduals concerned. There are a number of things 
which communities, willing to make the effort, can 
do. It is true, of course, that they all cost some- 
thing. But it is also true that such activities will 
yield gratifyingly high returns to the communities 
which provide them. 

Specific types of action, which, in effect, might 
well add up to an adequately comprehensive com- 
munity youth program, are suggested below: 

(1) The development of educational programs 
that are both more attractive and more purposeful 
for the substantial proportion of pupils who drop 
out at early levels, either because they are bored, 
or because the traditional type of school program 
is unsuited to their abilities, interests or needs. 

(2) The expansion of funds available for aid 
to capable students forced to leave school because 
they lack adequate funds. 

(3) The creation of non-competitive and so- 
cially useful employment opportunities, particu- 
larly in the field of service trades, for those unem- 
ployed youth for whom further schooling is not 
a practical plan. 

(4) The development of community occupa- 
tional adjustment programs capable of facilitating 
the usually crucial transition between the school and 
eventual placement on the right job. 

(5) The development of neighborhood youth 
centers—either through the creation of new agen- 
cies or the utilization of the resources of such exist- 
ing agencies as schools, churches and town halls. 
The programs of these centers might, at first, be 
primarily recreational in character. The nature of 
this recreation should not be determined, as it 
often is, by the dictates of adults, but by the known 
preferences of the youth themselves. Once estab- 
lished as a source of satisfying recreation, these 
centers may gradually acquire the character of a 
referral agency—referring youth who are out of 
school and unemployed to junior placement ofh- 
cers for guidance and possible placement—refer- 
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Recent Trends in 


Financing Higher 


Education 


By ERNEST VICTOR HOLLIS 


HIs survey is limited to what Dr. Nicholas 
Tiga Butler aptly calls the ‘public but non- 
governmental” institutions of higher education. 

It is common knowledge that figures or state- 
ments generalized to indicate possible trends tend 
to falsify any one of the contexts from which they 
were taken. It is not so commonly understood that 
the assumptions and predilections of the “pointers 
of trends” inevitably enter into their choice and 
arrangement of facts. For example, private col- 
lege officials have used the facts of our tax struc- 
tures to indicate a trend towards the “drying up” 
of philanthropic support; officials of publicly sup- 
ported colleges have used the same facts to show 
that the base of philanthropic support has been 
broadened, thus preventing the ‘drying up” that 
otherwise would have occurred. 

A basic assumption of this paper is that the 
transition from private to public support in higher 
education is “normal.” About a decade ago it 
reached a stage which gave superiority of enroll- 
ment and service leadership to the state and munic- 
ipal colleges and universities. As the transition 
proceeds it is held that most philanthropically sup- 
ported institutions must cease to be “‘service sta- 
tions’’ and restrict their role to leadership in re- 
search, experiment, or demonstration. Only a few 
well endowed private colleges and universities can 
hope to continue superior full service programs. 
Probably the best interests of all higher education 
will be served by a vigorous minority providing 
“loyal opposition.” It is believed that those re- 
sponsible for non-governmental institutions can 
best play this vital role by restricting activity to 
the more strategic undertakings. It is, of course, 
common knowledge that private institutions in 
the East are the majority rather than the minority 
influence. 

The main sources of support for non-govern- 
mental institutions of higher education are endow- 
ment earnings, gifts and bequests for current 
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purposes, student fees, receipts from sales and 
services, and grants from public funds. Since data 
on these vital items are reported by one-fourth or 
less of the institutions and includes most of the 
better financed ones it is probable that a larger 
sampling would make the concentration of assets 
and income the more evident. Concentration is the 
word that most adequately describes the trend for 
each type of support whether it is measured by 
geographical area, institution, or specific purpose. 
As in the language of the street, the rich get richer 
and the poor get poorer. 

During the first three decades of the twentieth 
century endowment assets of American colleges 
rose from $165,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 largely 
through stimulation from the gifts of philanthropic 
foundations and their requirement that the princi- 
pal of such funds be held inviolate. Since 1932 the 
General Education Board and the Rockefeller 
Foundation have set up provisions permitting their 
endowment gifts to be spent for current purposes. 
In an effort to survive the financial calamities of 
the depression many of the less adequately sup- 
ported institutions are being forced to take advan- 
tage of the Rockefeller change in philosophy of 
support. Such institutions probably will return to 
the basis of support that prevailed at the beginning 
of the century and the financially favored institu- 
tions will continue to hold their endowment invio- 
late and add to it. 

The net effect will be a further concentration of 
endowment holdings.1 Already 50 per cent of the 
billion and a half dollar endowment belongs to 
3 per cent of the 675 endowed colleges; 90 per 

* For a more detailed discussion of this point see E. V. 
Hollis, Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education, 
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cent of it is controlled by 25 per cent of the institu- 
tions; 45 institutions own more than half of all 
American college endowment. From 1926 through 
1930, the endowment funds of this small group of 
colleges increased from 35 to 53 million dollars a 
year. Because of a lack of gifts and losses to prin- 
cipal held, endowment totals declined sharply 
during 1932-33 but tapered off to a loss of only 
two million dollars in 1934-35. In 1935-36 there 
was a gain of 21 million dollars in endowment 
totals and this gain accelerated to 31 million dol- 
lars in the succeeding year. It is evident, however, 
that regardless of growth or rate of interest, en- 
dowment income is an insignificant item in most 
college budgets. 

Trends in endowment income, as compared to 
principal, show a sharper decline and less evidence 
of recovery. In 1929-30 the endowment income 
of 122 private colleges was $17,796,412; by 1933- 
34 it dropped to $13,157,559, a 26 per cent 
decline. (All data from the 122 colleges is from 
U.S. Office of Education tabulations.) For a num- 
ber of these institutions the abrupt drop in endow- 
ment income amounted to 50 per cent. See for 
yourself what that would do to the following bud- 
gets. In 1937-38 at Amherst, endowment income 
provided $441,000 of a $785,552 budget; at 
Princeton it provided $1,194,890 of a total ex- 
penditure of $2,626,931. A 2 per cent decline in 
interest rate on endowment in such institutions 
means very drastic budget cuts unless current gifts 
supply the deficiency. Columbia University’s 
endowment account is estimated to yield in 1938- 
39 its lowest rate, 3.73 per cent as compared with 
4.21 in 1918-19 and a peak of 5.76 in 1929-30. 
In such a plight it does little good for the college 
to turn to the individual giver or the philanthropic 
foundation. Their incomes have been cut propor- 
tionately. For example, the rate of interest received 
by the Carnegie Corporation in 1926, a normal 
year, was 4.8 per cent and by 1938 the rate had 
dropped to 3.17. For better or for worse, all such 
agencies are directly geared to American capital- 
ism; a graph of their assets and incomes closely 
parallels one made for business from Barron's 
index or the New York Times’ index of business 
activity. 

The trend in student fees is definitely upward, 
though not uniformly so, and the depression tem- 
porarily halted the ascent. In 1927-28 fees from 
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122 colleges amounted to $28,456,092 and in 
1937-38 the aggregate was $38,800,065, an 
increase of 31 per cent which was far in excess of 
the increase in enrollment. The increase in fees 
charged per student enrolled has not been uniform 
among the private colleges. The larger and better 
equipped institutions are slowly raising their fees 
without loss of enrollment and there is every 
reason to expect the process to continue until the 
student pays a much larger portion of the total cost 
of his education. (These institutions are using the 
differential to increase their scholarship funds for 
capable but financially under-privileged students. ) 
The financially weaker private institutions find 
their tuition fees tend to become frozen at depres- 
sion levels. The competition with similar colleges 
and particularly with tax-supported institutions 
makes it impractical for them to raise tuition with- 
out heavy losses in enrollment, enrollment that 
already is often being solicited in a house-to-house 
canvass. That present tuition rates in this group 
of institutions are as high as the traffic will bear is 
shown by Trevor Arnett’s study of trends in enroll- 
ment. Between 1928-37 state supported institu- 
tions gained 24.9 per cent, private universities 3.6 
per cent, while private colleges lost 0.1 per cent in 
enrollment. The lot of the smaller institution is 
certain to be harder when the number seeking 
higher education begins to fall off—students of 
population trends predict this time as about 1945. 

Private colleges and universities derive con- 
siderable income from sales and services to stu- 
dents but accounting practices do not yet show the 
situation very accurately. In 1931-32 the 122 pri- 
vate colleges showed income from these sources of 
$1,694,217; the depression cut this to $810,164 in 
1933-34 but by 1937-38 it had again risen to 
$1,357,272. In general, the smaller the institu- 
tion, the more significant is this item of income. 
That private colleges do receive some of their in- 
come from public sources may be a surprise to 
the uninitiated. In 1927-28 the 122 colleges and 
universities received $108,322 raised by public 
taxation; with the interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment in education during the depression this sum 
grew to $605,362 by 1937-38, an increase of 123.8 
per cent. 

When we turn to philanthropic grants to cur- 
rent support it is equally surprising to find that 160 
publicly supported institutions in 1927-28 re- 








ceived $612,959 and that in 1937-38, they received 
from such sources $1,918,539. Private giving to 
publicly supported and controlled institutions is a 
pronounced trend in support. It is not limited to 
the state universities of California, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and Texas; land-grant colleges received the 
largest amount of the totals and state teachers col- 
leges had the largest percentage increase in such 
gifts for the decade. 

In 1927-28 the 122 private colleges reported 
philanthropic grants for current support that total 
$4,106,191 and a decade later the annual aggre- 
gate was $5,430,558. The peak year of the decade 
for this type of grant was 1935-36 when the total 
was $6,261,444. Ten of the 122 colleges received 
approximately 56 per cent of the gifts in each of 
those years. Neither this nor any of the other tabu- 
lations from the 122 colleges include any data 
from the four wealthiest colleges: Harvard, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Columbia, and Yale. 

Trends in gifts and bequests for all the purposes 
of higher education since 1920 are admirably 
shown through a small but accurately tabulated 
sampling of data compiled by the John Price Jones 
Corporation. For 49 institutions in the nine pros- 
perity years of 1920-29 the total of gifts and be- 
quests was $410,157,474; during the succeeding 
nine years, which include the depression, the total 
was $400,701,187—a decline of only 2.31 per 
cent. This is remarkable stability in the face of 
the most adverse economic disturbance in Ameri- 
can history. But as is true with all generalized 
data, the tabulations conceal as much as they re- 
veal. If we eliminate Harvard, Yale, Columbia 
and the University of Chicago from the above tabu- 
lation we remove 55.46 per cent of the total and 
the decline between the prosperity and the depres- 
sion period becomes 23.86 per cent. Gifts to the 
remaining 45 institutions declined 35.54 per cent 
and bequests gained 14.12 per cent, making the 
total decline 23.86 per cent. For the four leading 
institutions there was a 21.13 per cent gain during 
the depression period, 28 per cent gain in gifts 
and 7.46 per cent gain in bequests. Gifts and be- 
quests are separated in these tabulations because it 
is believed that gifts better gauge the philanthropic 
impulse of the period. 

“To him that hath shall be given” is made the 
more evident by isolating the data for nine 
women’s colleges and for fourteen other institu- 
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tions that enroll less than 1,000 students—the 
financially less privileged sector of the highly 
privileged 49 colleges. The decrease during the 
depression years in gifts and bequests to the nine 
women’s colleges was $9,275,071 or 34.48 per 
cent; gifts fell off 39.35 per cent and bequests 
22.79 per cent. For the 14 smaller colleges the 
net decrease of the depression years was $2,085,910 
or 7.19 per cent. The drop in gifts to this group 
was 36.72 per cent but their friends died most 
opportunely and increased bequests 118.89 per 
cent to save the group from the plight in which the 
women’s colleges still find themselves. The impor- 
tance of bequests in college support is not gener- 
ally appreciated. Bequests supplied approximately 
30 per cent of the income of the 49 colleges for 
the eighteen-year period, 1920-38. From the pic- 
ture just presented of the condition of 23 of the 
49 financially privileged colleges, one surmises, 
though the facts are not available, that the financial 
plight of the least favored fourth of the private 
colleges is indeed desperate. If experience did not 
show that a college has more than the nine lives 
attributed to a cat, one would predict the closing 
of many colleges within the next decade. 

At any rate, all trends point to concentration and 
indicate that financing non-governmental higher 
education follows the ups and downs of the indus- 
trial and commercial life of the United States. 
Just how exactly this is true is made evident by 
surveying the recent gifts (bequests omitted) to 
the 49 colleges. Since the $16,462,923 low point 
of gifts in 1933-34 they have made a steady rise 
with the business index to $29,590,455 in 1936- 
37. But with the coming of the 1937-38 “business 
recession” gifts fell off $871,649, indicating that 
giving is a barometer of business activity in the 
country. It is true that the decline was less than 3 
per cent in a time when the New York Times’ 
weekly index of business activity showed a drop 
of 28 per cent and when the Dow Jones industrial 
average dropped 19.7 per cent. But this resistance 
is compensated for by the lag that giving will show 
when business indices are rising. 

Trustees and executives who sense these trends 
will not only begin to modify their programs to 
meet the situation; they will seek an executive or 
agent who can cope with the increasingly formida- 
ble task of financing the enterprises kept in the 
(Continued on page 391) 


Trends in American School Finance 


By ALFRED DEXTER SIMPSON 


EBSTER says that a trend is an inclination 
\ in a particular direction. So, what are the 
school finance inclinations that seem to lean in 
particulars directions—lean enough in common to 
be considered trends? If you ask the writer this 
question you must know that you are asking an 
untraveled easterner. He might see some trends in 
thought, in practice and in recognition of prob- 
lems and needs; but, frankly, he is being asked to 
generalize. These are the generalizations, the 
leanings, slight or prominent, backward or for- 
ward. 

There is a very definite trend towards the re- 
organization of administrative units for education. 
The relationship of reorganization to finance lies 
in the recognition that it is impossible to have a 
sound financial structure for schools without a 
sound administrative or organizational frame- 
work. This is supported by every principle worthy 
of the name in educational finance, by responsi- 
bility, adequacy, equalization, adaptability and 
prudence. It is true whether you look at finance 
from the viewpoint of funding the school pro- 
gram or from that of business management. If 
we are to have a well financed school system in 
America, we must, points the trend of the times, 
have the administrative units of that system large 
enough and fiscally strong enough to function. 

Long years are often required for thoughts to 
converge sufficiently to precipitate action. This is 
very true of education. We are still to a large 
extent in the thought stage with respect to admin- 
istrative units. But how the thoughts of both edu- 
cators and laymen are gathering for the formation 
of the crest of the wave that is to be felt in the 
practice of school district reorganization! Witness 
the many research studies, large and small, dealing 
with the problem in state after state; the study car- 
ried on with a service technique by the United 
States Office of Education in ten states; the placing 
of the administrative unit issue first and foremost 
by the Regents Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in New York State; the doc- 
toral researches; the yearbooks; the multiplicity 
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of references to this area of need on the recent pro- 
gram of the A. A. S. A.; the emphasis of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 

And not alone is the emphasis in the thinking 
and speaking of people. The reorganization of 
administrative units has already broken over into 
practice. See, for example, West Virginia, Ohio, 
and New York. 

One may wonder why this reorganization of 
school administrative units should be placed first 
as a trend. The writer unavoidably, inevitably, 
does so whenever he comes to grips with the prob- 
lems of school finance or school business adminis- 
tration. He can truthfully say, moreover, that he 
never finds a major problem in finance or in any 
other area of education wherein the search for 
solution fails to lead, sooner or later, to the reorgan- 
ization of local administrative units. Is it 125,000 
local school administrative units we have in Amer- 
ica? Divide the number by 10, or by 25, or by 50 
—this is the trend. 


STATE AND FEDERAL AID 


So much has been written upon state and federal 
aid that these movements as trends hardly need to 
be emphasized. Unquestionably, the trend of this 
century in school finance has been towards the 
playing of a far greater part by the state in the 
support of education. State after state has over- 
hauled its fiscal machinery, explored its resources, 
its responsibilities, and modernized and extended 
its auspices in educational support. The trend has 
been with us, is with us and will continue to be 
with us. 

Underlying this trend is the tendency to em- 
brace the equalization pattern of state aid. For 
this we have research to thank. Here research 
seems to have found something that is truly guid- 
ing, even in a large and comprehensive area. Re- 
search has given a pattern which research, again, 
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in individual state settings, has also altered here 
and there to fit the peculiar form of the need. In 
no field, moreover, has there been greater con- 
tinuity of research. The equalization pattern, so 
long as we have local units aided by state units, 
seems destined to stay. It will be changed by re- 
search and by practice to fit changing conditions 
and in response to a keener inventiveness; but the 
equalization pattern promises to offer that essen- 
tial equity necessary to endurance. 

The trend of the times and educational equity, 
both, distinctly favor federal aid. To a large extent 
this is still in the thought stage, as related to edu- 
cation; but some one of these days general federal 
aid for schools will come to pass. In the last few 
years the issue has very largely swung around the 
question of controls. Then, just as this question 
seemed in a way to be resolved, some barrier, eco- 
nomic or otherwise loomed in the path of the 
trend. 

Years ago a great history professor taught the 
writer something of the meaning of ‘‘continuity”’ 
as a historical concept. Through it the meaning 
of ‘westward expansion,” for example, began to 
be clarified, as a movement that was in the very 
nature of things, one that “all the King’s horses 
and all the King’s men”’ could never have stopped. 
Even now one may speculate whether round and 
round the globe it will not continue in the qualita- 
tive, not quantitative, sense. And so with this idea 
of the gradual and partial transfer of the function 
of educational support from the smaller to the 
larger units of government. The movement will 
not stop with state aid or with state support. Gen- 
eral federal aid for schools is as bound to come 
as is the nation to stay. The present trend is to 
force a resolving of the issues, to delay—possibly 
waiting for the tumblers to click on the wisest plan 
—then, general federal aid. But the trend is strong 
enough so that not too many generations, we 
hope, will have to feel the pinch of educational 


poverty. 
Is EDUCATION WORTH ITs HIRE? 


There is an unmistakable trend towards an 
awareness of what may be called the “money's 
worth’ question as related to education. This 
question, let me hasten to say, is by no means ex- 
clusively educational. It is the question of gov- 
ernmental service in general. 
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Herbert Spencer years ago became famous to 
educationalist chiefly by inquiring as to what 
knowledge is of most worth. His inquiry is still 
latent in the ‘‘money’s worth” question. Is society 
getting its money’s worth from the schools and col- 
leges? People don’t put the question exactly this 
way. Depending upon their points of view, their 
backgrounds, their interests, they put their ques- 
tions in myriad ways. 

The economy searchers, the tax reliefers, the 
reformers, the dynamic social and economic re- 
molders, those charged with governmental and 
fiscal responsibility, scholars, researchers, plain 
thoughtful students of education and educational 
administration, truly interested citizens, all, never- 
theless reveal by their thought or their actions the 
trend towards this ‘“‘money’s worth’ question. 
They want to know that the school dollar is well 
spent. Yes. But the question goes deeper in the 
mind of the more thoughtful portion of the public 
and the profession. 

Increasingly the role of education in democratic 
society is not simply taken for granted. Education 
is more and more taken seriously; and the more 
seriously it is taken by the people as a potential 
sustainer and builder of a stronger democracy, the 
more is inquiry going to be directed into the worth- 
whileness of any current program of education or 
any one of its elements. 

The writer refers to this as the money’s worth 
question, possibly because he is concerned more 
intimately with the financial phases of education. 
And, indeed, it is a question of so ordering educa- 
tional content and practice—not by any means 
everywhere alike—and of so managing adminis- 
trative processes that the greatest possible yield to 
our society may eventuate from educational expen- 
diture. 

America has grown up enough and times have 
grown hard enough so that waste cannot be un- 
wittingly condoned, either of economic or of 
human resources. At the same time we cannot, 
just to prevent every possibility of waste, afford in 
a democracy not to allow that degree of variation 
and trial and error process that is the accompani- 
ment of a reasonably dispersed expression of the 
educational will. 

In relation to this money’s worth question the 
trend is toward better and better democratic plan- 
ning and the widest possible participation in the 
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planning process; toward a constant review of edu- 
cational content and method, a sifting out and a 
planting in; toward an enlightened consideration 
of the problems of personnel; toward a constant 
evaluation of the adequacy of an expenditure for 
the realization of an objective; toward the search 
for light on the economic power of education to 
produce a more economically resourceful nation. 


THE ECONOMIC PINCH 


The indications are considerable that education 
is due to face for a number of years at least a con- 
dition or set of conditions of heightened competi- 
tion for financial support. In other words, eco- 
nomic conditions do not look favorable to giving 
education any considerable margin in the next de- 
cade or so. This view may be premised either upon 
the competitive struggle or other social services, 
such as welfare and public health, or upon the 
economic pinch due to a lowered national income 
and a huge debt burden. 

The influence of the debt factor alone may be 
sufficient to affect very seriously the flow of finan- 
cial support to education. In some of our states 
the school debt burden (16 cents of every school 
dollar in New York) has long been a generally 
unthought factor limiting current programs. But 
school debt is only a drop in the bucket compared 
with the general governmental debt. The carrying 
and the amortization of debt claims a considerable 
portion of taxes, so much so that along with the 
cost of current and pressing governmental services 
it constitutes an increasing threat to educational 
support. 

If the general income stands still or recedes, 
while the debt structure piles up and while some 
old and some new services other than education 
enter increasingly into the demands upon govern- 
ment, it may readily be seen that an old service 
such as education must feel a pinch. This seems 
to be the tendency. If, however, the general in- 
come advances, the situation may be less pinching; 
but even under such a condition the debt structure 
exists and other social services press, with the re- 
sult that education is still in a certainly much more 
stringently competitive situation than it was, say, 
in the 20's. 

The trend seems unmistakably to be one of 
economic pinch for education. Yet this is not to 
say that in the next decade the American people 
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will not choose to provide more and better edu- 
cational opportunity. Certainly it is not to say that 
educational systems may not find a way to yield 
more on the same support. Furthermore, it is pos- 
sible that education may have had something to do 
with a civic ability which may prove itself capable 
finally of demonstrating its power to improve the 
general income and to do so sufficiently to pay its 
way and increase its own support. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 


The support of local government generally is 
derived from sources which may be classified as 
federal, state and local. This is likewise true of 
the support of schools. One of the trends that is 
clearly noticeable in the support of all local gov- 
ernment is the shifting of the relative amounts of 
revenue derived from these governmental sources. 

Due largely to the relief situation the federal 
government has very significantly entered the local 
revenue picture in the past decade. At the same 
time the state has increased its previous entrance 
into the local revenue picture, through the sharing 
of taxes and grants-in-aid. Both in actual amount 
and as to relative position in local revenue the 
state distributions are growing. On the other hand 
the relative position of local taxes in the local rev- 
enue situation has greatly decreased. One source 
indicates that local taxes dropped from a position 
of supplying 87 per cent of local revenue in 1925 
to a position of supplying only 59 per cent in 1935. 
These trends are important to follow in many ways 
that cannot be discussed here. There is some indi- 
cation that the shared tax trend will not continue. 
But a very important trend to observe insofar as 
educational effects are concerned is the trend to a 
lower position of relative significance on the part 
of locally collected taxes. 

Locally collected taxes represent to no inconsid- 
erable extent the fiscal bulwark of localities against 
the encroachment of the larger governmental units. 
With no locally controlled local taxes—to take an 
extreme position—it may be seen that there would 
be little left to local determination because there 
would be little locally controlled fiscal power to 
enforce respect for local expression. 

Democracy seems to have thrived on a large 
measure of dispersion of governmental power. 
Whether this is due to the interest factor, or to 
the factor of learning through participation, or 
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through the real influence of the purse string, we 
know too little. Furthermore, we know too little 
as to the influence of local control upon the adapta- 
bility of education to changing conditions. It 
seems beyond doubt, however, that all persons in- 
terested in education as an instrumentality in the 
democratic way of life should follow carefully the 
trends in the area of federal, state and local rela- 
tionships. 
TREND TOWARD PRINCIPLES 

Looked at in the broad, the trend of the times 
favors to no inconsiderable extent the emergence 
of recognized principles in the financing of educa- 
tion—and it must be clear that finance is inextrica- 
bly interwoven with the process of education. In 
turn, the trend is distinctly towards the utilization 
of these principles as guides in the development of 
structures of educational finance. Trends and prin- 
ciples are complementary. In the foregoing treat- 
ment of trends the emerging principles in the 
financing of education run like a continuously 
strengthening thread. Organizational framework 
must be hospital to educational need and support. 
Responsibility for education in a democratic society 
requires the funding auspices of broad units of 
government. Adequacy of support is essential to 
the full realization of objectives from program 
elements. The fact that economic resources and 
youth do not necessarily go together in local units 
requires equalization of support in order to assure 
equalization of opportunity. Efficiency in financ- 
ing education demands a system that preserves and 
strengthens the adjustment or adapting function of 
the school. With voluntary prudence and good 
stewardship school systems exemplify democracy. 


Higher Education 


(Continued from page 387) 


educational program. The wealthier colleges al- 
ready have such an official, usually given the title 
of financial vice-president. Such an executive must 
be wise in the ways of public relations and pub- 
licity, for fund-raising depends in part on the effec- 
tive use of these devices. 

It would be erroneous to conclude that, more 
than other social agencies, private colleges and 
universities are geared to the capitalistic system and 
must be concerned to see that it is preserved and 
kept working orderly. All social institutions and 
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individuals are tied together in the same bundle of 
life. None of them can long defy the trends of 
business life. Tax-supported institutions only seem 
more removed; they feel the pinch of depression 
less immediately but no less surely and they re- 
cover from the downward trend ever so much more 
slowly and uncertainly. During the next two 
decades these institutions will be under an un- 
usual handicap because so large a portion of their 
income must go to the Public Works Administra- 
tion to pay for the plant expansions of the depres- 
sion period. 


Youth Conservation 
(Continued from page 384) 
ring to full or part-time schools those for whom 
further training is both desirable and possible, and 
referring to all other health, recreational and cul- 
tural agencies those youth who can profit from the 
services they provide. 

The total effect of such types of community ac- 
tion will inevitably be to induct our youth into the 
community's social, economic and cultural life. It is 
easy to exaggerate the extent to which this younger 
generation of ours is “‘lost.”” But it is difficult to 
exaggerate the extent to which they are frustrated, 
befuddled and bewildered. Youth desperately 
need the consciousness of belonging, of being 
wanted, and of being useful. The communities 
that exhaust every effort to satisfy these deep-seated 
spiritual needs, even if it results in fewer monu- 
ments and fewer yacht basins, will have contrib- 
uted greatly to the conservation of those human 
qualities so indispensable to constructive participa- 
tion in democratic living. 


For idealism to be more than dreaming, the vision 
which is pursued must accord with the nature of things. 
There is no use designing a bridge the construction of 
which would require materials which never can be 
found. There is no value in designing an ideal social 
order such that its creation would demand qualities 
of men and conditions which do not and cannot 
exist.—Antioch Notes. 


Seldom is any discovery achieved or creative idea 
developed, that many men cannot honestly say they 
had thought of it before. Seldom is any great ideal 
realized which is more than the fulfillment in reality 
of what had been the vain craving of many.—Antioch 
Notes. 





Current Trends in CCC Education 


By HOWARD W. OXLEY 


HE past six years have witnessed the trans- 
formation of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
from a relief agency created to provide for the re- 
lief of unemployment, to that of a work and edu- 
cational agency. The nature of this unique type 
of training program is gradually clarifying itself. 
Observers say that life in a CCC camp is a well- 
rounded type of education. Much of this results 
from the very nature of camp life, but as the camp 
educational programs become well organized the 
process is speeded up and its influence permeates 
every aspect of the lives of those residing in camp. 
At the present time, CCC officials are endeavor- 
ing to co-ordinate and integrate the best practices 
which have developed in the various phases of the 
program. This includes the establishment of cer- 
tain guidance procedures in each camp, the de- 
velopment of instructional materials adapted to the 
camp situation, the provision of training for CCC 
instructors, the furnishing of adequate educational 
facilities, and the creation of a thorough pupil 
accounting system. 

From the very beginning of the CCC educa- 
tional program, guidance has been considered the 
basic educational activity, generating motive power 
for all the other activities. The real meaning of 
the term, however, has broadened and deepened 
in the minds of CCC officials. As it is now con- 
ceived, guidance includes all those devices and ac- 
tivities employed by the supervisory personnel in 
aiding the self-adjustment of the enrollees to camp 
life and their preparation for employment and 
citizenship upon their discharge from camp. 

Another development is that fact that all CCC 
agencies now recognize guidance to be one of their 
paramount responsibilities. The educational re- 
ports of the Army show that during the past fiscal 
year, 1,462,509 guidance interviews were held in 
the camps by officers, members of the using serv- 
ices (Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, 
National and State Park Service, etc.), and educa- 
tional advisers. The training reports of the Forest 
Service show that during three months (April to 
June, 1938) 34,227 guidance interviews were 
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held by the personnel of that agency alone. Similar 
activities were carried on by the officials of the 
other using services. 

This two-fold development of the guidance pro- 
gram, the change in the concept of the program, 
and the acceptance of responsibility by all CCC 
agencies has developed naturally out of the camp 
situation. When an enrollee joins the Corps, he 
is subjected to a score of new influences. His edu- 
cation and development are not confined to a class- 
room. Work, play, study, the routine and disci- 
pline of camp life, association with his fellows, and 
contacts with supervisory personnel—all of these 
aid in his development. The whole of camp life, 
the twenty-four hours of the camp day, are, in the 
best sense of the word, educational. The young 
enrollee must be guided, however, if he is to se- 
cure the maximum benefit from these experiences. 

Studies have been made of the various guidance 
practices that have developed in the camps 
throughout the country and steps are being taken 
at the present time to establish the best practices 
as a minimum procedure in all camps. 

“The educational activities to be organized in a 
given camp should be based upon the interests and 
problems of the men.”” This statement of the basic 
philosophy of education in the camps was made 
more than five years ago. Throughout this period 
this philosophy has actuated the camp advisers and 
others in their building up of a program of train- 
ing in the camps. A guidance procedure has been 
organized, the function of which is to seek out, 
interpret, and validate the interests and problems 
of the enrollees. 

The needs and interests of the enrollees in the 
Corps fall roughly into two general groups: 

1. Present interests and problems. 


a. Problems in the camp, which are, therefore, a 
co-operative responsibility on the part of 
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the men with the camp supervisory person- 
nel, for living and working in the camp. 

b. Problems of individual and personal char- 
acter, the solutions of which are important 
to the individual’s future. 

c. Individual interests and needs for educational 
work. 

. Plans for re-connecting themselves with life after 

separation from the Corps. 

a. Re-establishment of family and home rela- 
tionships. 

b. Vocational interests. 

c. Connections with employers and oppor- 
tunities for employment. 


In order to utilize fully the manifold resources 
of the camp in providing an opportunity for the 
enrollees to secure training which will fulfill these 
needs, a complete analysis of training possibilities 
in the camps must be made. Opportunities for vo- 
cational training are provided on the work project, 
while related training in connection with these 
opportunities is given during the leisure time of 
the enrollees in camp. Where vocational training 
needed by an individual enrollee or a group of en- 
rollees is not available on the specific project of the 
camp, vocational training during leisure time is or- 
ganized, using facilities available in camp or 
oftentimes in nearby schools. In view of the fact 
that enrollees are selected from the lower one- 
third of the population, from the standpoint of 
economic status, the enrollees in the camps exhibit 
common-school deficiencies to a degree somewhat 
greater than the average for the general popula- 
tion. An integrated, remedial elementary academic 
program culminating in an opportunity to secure 
an eighth-grade diploma is offered for the benefit 
of this group. Opportunities for further study by 
enrollees on higher levels are also provided. The 
field of avocational arts and crafts, dramatics, and 
music, is not neglected. Dramatic clubs, music 
clubs, hobby clubs, and other types of approach are 
utilized. All enrollees receive specific training in 
health and hygiene, first aid and safety, and in the 
duties and privileges of citizenship. 

CCC officials have recognized the fact that an 
educational program can be no better than the staff 
of teachers who carry the instructional load. 
“Teachers should be selected from among the 
men, the officers, the camp technical staff and un- 
employed teachers where available from the Emer- 
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gency Education Program. Only persons interested 
in the men and their problems should be used as 
teachers.”” In accordance with this direction of the 
Handbook for Educational Advisers, special at- 
tention has been paid to the selection and training 
of camp instructors. 

In February, 1939, 25,592 instructors, drafted 
from the agencies listed above, were offering lei- 
sure time instruction in the fifteen hundred camps. 
Seventy-two per cent of the camp advisers have 
had experience in the field of education prior to 
their service in the Corps. A number of the Army 
officers and of the technical personnel have a rich 
background of practical experience in trade and 
business, from which they draw in carrying on 
their part of the training program. Some have had 
teaching experience in the various vocational fields. 

However, the great majority of CCC instructors, 
whether or not they have had previous teaching 
experience, require further training due to the 
peculiar nature of the camp situation and the 
informal character of the educational activities. In 
February, organized teacher-training courses were 
carried on in 60 per cent of the camps, with 30 per 
cent of the instructors attending. Plans are now 
being made to extend this teacher-training to all 
companies. In most cases, the courses will be car- 
ried on under the leadership of the educational ad- 
visers or other camp officials. In some cases, how- 
ever, assistance will be secured from the vocational 
education divisions of state departments of edu- 
cation. Georgia, Massachusetts, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Utah, have already provided teacher- 
training courses in the camps within these states. 

The provision of adequate facilities and equip- 
ment for the conduct of the educational program 
has kept pace with the development of other 
phases of the program. During the past fiscal year 
funds were made available for a program looking 
toward the increase of educational space in all 
camps. At the present time, more than 90 per cent 
of the 1,500 camps have 1,600 square feet or more 
of floor space available expressly for education. 
Fifty-two per cent of the camps have a total of 
2,600 square feet or more of space. An active 
campaign to bring lighting in these buildings up to 
a minimum of six foot-candles has been carried 
on. Facilities for vocational training have been 
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An Unusual Educational Opportunity 


By CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


HIS is to be an exceptional year for American 

culture, and there is much to anticipate as we 
look forward to the international expositions in 
New York City and in San Francisco. If both of 
these fairs are to be repeated in 1940, then we shall 
become the beneficiaries of a double season of in- 
tellectual, educational and social inspiration. Na- 
tives and visitors from abroad will be crossing the 
continent down from the north and up from the 
south as well as eastward and westward. There 
will be a continuous inflow of our foreign friends 
from every other continent, and the greater the in- 
flux and the longer large groups of sojourners re- 
main with us the less we shall appear to one an- 
other as foreigners. And this interaction of inti- 
mate association for cultural purposes is precisely 
what the races of the world need most. 

It is fortunate that there will be exhibits at our 
horizontal extremities, with both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific shores having the unique privilege of 
entertaining an almost countless host of interesting 
people. How profitable it will be for everyone to 
have the little known features of our land and our 
life observed by intelligent travelers keen to dis- 
cover the secret of our wealth and our appeal. And 
the even less well-known traits, attitudes and cus- 
toms of eager-eyed visitors will be revealed to those 
of us who have a great deal to learn about the 
peculiar views and modes of life of this anticipated 
army of national guests. These two seasons of 
wholesale inspection of our American habits, idio- 
syncrasies and institutional practices will offer us 
the intriguing invitation to test ourselves by re- 
garding the numerous social situations that will 
arise as an experiment in international fraternity 
and friendship. 

It is to be hoped that fallacies based on inade- 
quate information among the races will be ex- 
ploded and that there will be in evidence a con- 
structive process of reconciliation of differences 
and conflicts that are more apparent than real. We 
shall learn to respect languages and mannerisms 
that happen to be novel and difficult to understand 
at first, and our guests will grow accustomed to 
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colloquialisms and provincial points of view. Per- 
haps we shall be able to show ourselves more cul- 
tured than is portrayed by our reputation abroad, 
indicating by our activities, preoccupations and 
speech, abilities and progress along lines of in- 
tellectual, scientific and scholarly attainments 
hitherto unsuspected by our severest critics. It is 
particularly desired that our educational institu- 
tions demonstrate the very qualities that so many 
of us cherish—research, service and leadership. 

We shall be making a genuine contribution to 
world brotherhood and mutual understanding 
among the many nations that aspire to peaceful 
pursuits if we can prove that there are worthy and 
enduring substitutes for militaristic swaggering, 
imperialistic patriotism, conceited and exclusive 
nationalism, subversive propaganda and youth or- 
ganizations that emphasize the bigotry of excessive 
self-consciousness. If we can do this with modesty 
and sincerity and without openly criticizing other 
systems, we shall be doing our very best in behalf 
of democracy. If we can accept the challenge that 
confronts us and take in our stride the unusual 
circumstances that will soon surround us, we shall 
need none of the boasting or exaggeration of the 
totalitarians. If we are cordial and hospitable and 
if we invite in the spirit of humility this great num- 
ber of critical inspectors to examine and enjoy our 
art, music, literature, architecture and industries, 
then there will be at least an even chance that we 
shall hear heartfelt expressions of appreciation 
and pleasure. If we can impress our visitors with- 
out resort to high-pressure advertising, the results 
will be more satisfactory and long-lasting. 

Those of us who seek to make new friends for 
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our philosophy of education and for the widely 
misunderstood aspects of our cultural life will 
want our associates to make the most of the op- 
portunities that impend in connection with our 
newsstands, book stores, public libraries, forum 
programs, concert halls, summer schools, the lec- 
ture platform, our highways, the content of our 
journals and newspapers, etc. These will all af- 
ford cross-sections of our regular manner of life 
that will go far to determine what judgment and 
value our observant visitors place on the American 
way of life. Our theatres will be patronized, and 
our newsreels will be scanned closely. Popular 
topics of conversation will be noted, and things 
said about other countries and their customs will 
be taken very seriously. If we can introduce our- 
selves as open-minded and inquisitive to learn 
about the many good features of other languages, 
institutions and personalities, then our own history 
and achievements will receive more patient con- 
sideration. If we can succeed in doing difficult 
tasks quietly rather than doing little tricks boister- 
ously, we shall find ourselves admired and emu- 
lated. We shall do much to overcome the present- 
day prejudice against America by being examples 
of courtesy, refinement, generosity, altruism and 
tolerance. Here is a kind of loyalty and patriotism 
that our schools will do well to encourage. 

There will be plenty of the spectacular at both 
San Francisco and New York, but the instructional 
features of these two fairs will find the patrons 
most ready to praise and recommend. It is in order 
here to present a case-study in exposition benefits 
by citing the tremendous enthusiasm that was gen- 
erated by the more aesthetic and educative features 
of the Paris Exposition of 1937. The gates of this 
beautiful fair were finally closed to the world on 
the evening of our Thanksgiving Day, 1937. 
When the doors were closed against any further 
public patronage the figure for the total paid at- 
tendance had reached 33,000,000. It was claimed 
that 800,000 foreigners visited the grounds, in- 
cluding 60,000 Americans, 80,000 Germans and 
120,000 from the British Isles. Many persons of 
world prominence were among those who enjoyed 
this abundant display of man’s accomplishments. 
Kings, queens and dukes were conspicuous by 
their presence. Five hundred conferences, con- 
gresses and conventions were conducted, of which 
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many were of importance for teachers and ad- 
vanced students. 

The writer was especially impressed by the 
quality of the sessions of the world congress deal- 
ing with the problems of the documentation of 
knowledge. This was the first assembly of the 
kind ever held, and more than 400 delegates rep- 
resented widely separated nations. Papers were 
read in several languages, and discussions were 
carried on in French, German, Dutch and English. 
There was also an international conference on 
popular education, at which some of the major di- 
visions of interest were as follows: (1) the gen- 
eral philosophy of education, (2) psychology ap- 
plied to teaching, (3) appropriate methods of 
instruction, (4) national educational programs and 
international co-operation, (5) suitable training 
for the teaching staff, (6) the physical life of the 
school, (7) employing mechanical devices and 
modern techniques, (8) historical achievements 
in popular education. 

The leading nations of the world had con- 
structed buildings particularly well planned for 
the liberal display of their most characteristic cul- 
tural attainments and commercial products. These 
structures housed the following types of exhibits: 
(1) the effects of history on different peoples, 
(2) the geographical content of a country’s cul- 
ture, (3) customs, costumes and ideals expressed 
in concrete form, (4) the activities of national 
leaders, (5) travel opportunities and their appeal, 
(6) industrial status and commercial rank, (7) 
demonstrations of propaganda objectives and tech- 
niques, (8) evidences of national and racial pride 
in traditions, (9) consideration given to the fine 
arts, (10) specialized materials indicative of a 
nation’s future prospects. 

The Hall of Discovery was one of the “high 
spots,’’ with fountains and flowers beautifying the 
approach, and illustrative material dealing with 
fruit, vegetables and seed germination making a 
spectacular presentation. Leaves and roots were 
classified, and the whole evolutionary story of 
plants was pictorially told. The cycle of coal was 
dramatically reviewed, and the methods of pro- 
ducing quartz were vividly pictured. The electrical 
demonstrations were by far the most sensational 
and valuable of all the phenomenal representations 
of scientific progress. The universe was clearly on 
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display in this magnificent exhibit, and one was 
compelled continuously to sense the immensity of 
one’s world. 

Some observers named this scientific exhibit the 
Hall of Knowledge; and it could equally have been 
called the House of Wonders. The highest genius 
in the fields of the practical arts was mirrored in 
the light effects, the color blends, the alloys, the 
plastic formulations and the cultivation of nature 
in her innumerable and miraculous aspects. There 
were optical and auditory exhibits from mathe- 
matics, the sciences and medicine—displays in- 
triguing even the most fastidious intellects. 

The Palace of the Fine Arts was a liberal edu- 
cation in itself. The patrons who browsed thought- 
fully as they walked around the attractive rooms 
were well repaid for their time. Certain visitors re- 
turned repeatedly to examine more closely and 
purposely some of the more significant features 
of this section of the exposition. Book-making at 
its best and the historical development of the 
science and art of printing were presented in de- 
tail, Many manuscripts and autographs were on 
display to taunt the collectors; and a model of the 
famous library at Leipzig was a leading attrac- 
tion—as was also our Library of Congress. Library 
equipment and card cataloguing were featured, 
and there were samples of shelves and stack equip- 
ment. Unusual book-bindings and unique maga- 
zine covers were offered for inspection, and there 
were numerous educational posters, maps and 
murals that generated an atmosphere of culture 
and refinement. 

In this Palace of the Fine Arts were examples 
of processes employed in the circulation of re- 
search findings. Demonstrations were given by 
specialists in several advanced technical fields, and 
a number of the mechanical devices involved in 
these processes were shown and explained to all 
who were interested. Those who frequented this 
building were librarians, publishers, authors and 
professional illustrators of more than average in- 
tellectual curiosity. Many peculiar personality 
types were found both in this exhibit and in the 
Hall of Discovery. 

The Planetarium and the Aquarium also ap- 
pealed to those eager for scientific knowledge and 
fresh insight into the mysteries of nature. The 
Planetarium had 119 pieces of projection ap- 
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paratus, and the Aquarium offered 14 ponds with 
a wide range of contents. 

The following construction features are to re- 
main as permanent elements of the beauty of this 
great city: (1) the new Trocadero, (2) two gal- 
leries of modern art, (3) gardens and promenades 
where once were old warehouses, (4) improved 
bridges across the River Seine, (5) several public 
monuments, (6) civil improvements amounting 
to 200,000,000 francs. 

To have attended the Paris Exposition in 1937 
is to have had a tour of the world almost as satisfy- 
ing and much less expensive than actual travel 
would involve, and of all the benefits derived the 
cultural and educational values stand out supreme. 
The children of France will never forget the aes- 
thetic thrills produced by these stimulating scenes; 
and it is hoped that our American youth will enjoy 
equal privileges in 1939 and 1940 and learn some 
much-needed lessons in interracial appreciation 
and international fair-mindedness. An equally 
promising educational opportunity is now upon us 
in the United States. 


CCC Education 


(Continued from page 393) 

greatly augmented. Ninety per cent of the camps 
have proper equipment for courses in woodwork- 
ing; 63 per cent in metalworking; 63 per cent in 
commercial training; 50 per cent in auto me- 
chanics; 50 per cent in mechanical drawing and 
drafting; and 48 per cent in blacksmithing and 
forging. 

The use of visual aids in the CCC educational 
program has progressed rapidly. These aids in- 
clude charts, maps, specimens, models, and motion 
picture aids. Nearly 900 of the 1,500 camps now 
own motion-picture projectors. The others have 
access to the use of such equipment. One-third 
of the camps own film-strip projectors. A tenth of 
the camps have equipment for projecting slides 
and other material. In each Corps Area there is 
maintained a large film library of sound and silent 
films and film-strips which are available to the 
companies on loan. 

The libraries and reading facilities have been 
greatly expanded. At the present time the average 
camp has a library of approximately 1,300 vol- 
umes, divided as follows: 425 textbooks and ref- 
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erences; 550 volumes for recreational reading; 122 
volumes of other material; and a 100-volume 
traveling library of fiction. In addition to this 
extensive library, there are fifty-one magazines 
coming into the camps. Each camp subscribes to 
an average of six daily papers. 

A standardized system of pupil accounting is 
used throughout the camps. A cumulative record 
card in the form of a folder is used to carry the 
guidance and educational activities of the indi- 
vidual enrollee. Basic data concerning his previ- 
ous training and education is entered on this form 
upon the entry of the individual in the camp, and 
as he progresses through the various stages of edu- 
cation and training provided for him, record is 
made and scientific evaluation obtained concern- 
ing his progress and development. A special inter- 
view form is used to record personal interviews. A 
limited program of testing is carried out, consist- 
ing largely of arithmetic reasoning and computa- 
tion tests, and reading comprehension tests. The 
Cumulative Record Card follows the enrollee upon 
his transfer to other camps and data drawn from 
it is furnished for prospective employers upon the 
enrollee’s separation from the service. 

The far-reaching effects of the CCC in provid- 
ing work and educational opportunities to the un- 
employed young men of the country is reflected in 
the fact that the age of maximum crime as repre- 
sented by arrested offenders has risen in the past 
two years from nineteen to twenty-two years. 
Penologists, jurists, and social workers attribute 
this decrease in juvenile crime to the establishment 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. On the posi- 
tive side, the CCC has provided hundreds of thou- 
sands of these young men with the experience and 
training required for employment and adjustment 
to their home community. It cannot be gainsaid 
that the continued efforts of the officials of the 
CCC, aimed at improving and consolidating the 
various phases of training which contribute to the 
welfare of enrollees will be still further reflected 
in the return to the work-a-day world of a body of 
men with greater integrity and greater employ- 
ability than when they entered the Corps. 
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ALLEGORY 


American Allegory 
By E. W. SMITH, Supt. of Schools, Wayne, Nebraska 


In the early history of the U. S. A., Democracy 
wooed, won and wed a young lady—called by some 
Education—by others, Public Education. We have 
only a sketchy account of the courtship. The union 
was consummated gradually and over a period of 
years. It was more a marriage of necessity than of 
convenience. 

There are those who believe that the twain were 
joined in holy wedlock by a gentleman of the cloth, 
while others hold that the ceremony was performed 
by a court magistrate. (Documentary evidence indi- 
cates that neither view is wholly right or wholly 
wrong.) Still others are sure that the union was and 
is nothing more and nothing less than a misalliance. 

There were gossipy neighbors, contemporaries of 
the bride and groom. Today there are meddling 
neighbors who would separate these respected citi- 
zens—this man and wife. Some hint at domestic in- 
felicity and incompatibility, others question the fidel- 
ity of Education who promised to love, honor <ad 
obey. Others cynically prophesy that the matrimonial 
venture will end on the rocks, through Democtacy’s 
failure to support and provide for his life partner. 

A stubborn and cynical minority would make a 
Reno of every city and hamlet in the land for the fell 
purpose of putting asunder what hope and high pur- 
pose fused together in the early history of our nation. 

From no quarter within our own borders do we 
hear the suggestion of senility or doddering old age 
on the part of either Mr. or Mrs. Americanism. They 
have reached the age of fruitful maturity. They 
would seem to be in their prime and should continue 
to be for many years. Experts may differ as to the 
constitutional soundness of the partners. Need for 
minor operations is indicated with respect to Educa- 
tion, the wife, while a diet rich in vitamins is pre- 
scribed by some doctors and pseudo-doctors for De- 
mocracy. Just who is officially to make the diagnosis 
and do the operating is as yet an unanswered question. 

Eldest of the Union’s natural offspring is the beauti- 
ful daughter Liberty, popular at home and the subject 
of foreign kidnaping plots. 

A son, Justice, has all the virility of his pioneering 
father. In recent months there has been an increasing 
disposition to call him by his full name, Social Justice. 

Progress, Majority Rule, and Minority Rights are 
others of the Union’s offspring who have blessed not 
only the parents, but humanity itself. Peace, Equality, 
Fraternity, Conservation are still others. A fruitful 
family indeed, and their descendants in turn shall be 
as the sands of the sea. 












Personal and Professional 


Haro_p B. ALLEN (Omega 398) has been ap- 
pointed president of the National Farm School at 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 


In a previous issue of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN, in 
this section of “Keeping Abreast of the Times,”’ it was 
stated that RicHARD D. ALLEN had accepted a posi- 
tion in the U. S. Office of Education. Mr. Allen was 
invited to join the staff of that department, but he de- 
clined so that he could remain in Providence, Rhode 
Island, to continue the guidance program that he has 
developed for the Providence school system. 

W. E. ANprews (Eta 345) of Lake City, Minne- 
sota, has been named superintendent of schools at 
New Ulm, as of July 1. 


MARGARET L. ANNEAR is the newly appointed su- 
perintendent of schools of Stanislaus County, Cali- 
fornia. 


THoMaS S. BAKER, former president of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, died on April 7 
at the age of sixty-eight years. 


As a successor to WALTER BARROW, EDWARD PHIP- 
SON BEALE is the pro-chancellor of the University of 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


As successor to HENRY M. Bates, E. BLYTHE StTa- 
SON of the University of Michigan will become the 
dean of the law school of that institution. 


BERTEN B. BEAN has been appointed by the Board 
of Education of Buffalo, New York, as associate super- 
intendent in charge of elementary grades. 


CLINTON PosTON BippLeE of Harvard Graduate 
School died on April 11. He was forty-two years of 
age. 

BRUNO BoEZINGER of Stanford University died on 
April 11 at the age of seventy-nine years, after having 
been a member of the faculty of that institution for a 
period of twenty years. 


As a successor to H. B. BrapBuRy, ELDON WISsE- 
MAN has been made superintendent of the Gallia 
County, Ohio, schools. 

FRANCIS BREDESTEGE (Alpha Iota 47), former 
superintendent of parochial schools in the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Archdiocese, died on March 14 at the age of 
forty-seven years. 

J. W. Broy.es of the department of philosophy 
and social ethics of Hamline University, Minnesota, is 
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the newly elected president of Snead Junior College, 
Alabama, succeeding CONWAY BOATMAN. 


HERBERT J. BURGSTAHLER is to be installed as presi- 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan University on October 30, to 
succeed EDMUND D. SOPER. 


Ruys CARPENTER is the newly appointed profes- 
sor in charge of the School of Classical Studies at the 
American Academy in Rome for next year. 


CHURCHILL GIBSON CHAMBERLAYNE of St. Chris- 
topher’s Preparatory School, Richmond, Virginia, died 
on April 3 at the age of sixty-two years. 


RoyaL N. CHAPMAN has been appointed dean of 
the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota, 
as successor to Guy STANTON Forp. 


ROpDNEY CLINE (Psi 670) of Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute has been named director of the 1939 summer 
session. 


WILLIAM COAN, of the department of accounting 
of Washington and Lee University, died on March 31 
at the age of sixty-seven years. 


J. HERSCHEL COFFIN has been appointed director 
of education at Whittier College, California, and at 
Broadoaks School of Education at Pasadena. 


WituiaMs H. Co tins, formerly of Haverford 
College, Pennsylvania, died on March 11 at the age of 
seventy-nine years. 


RANDOLPH T. CONGDON has been elected execu- 
tive secretary of the New York State Teachers Retire- 
ment Board. 


PIERRE CRABITES, lecturer in law at Louisiana State 
University, has been appointed American commis- 
sioner under the Egypto-American conciliation treaty 
of 1929. 

C. C. CRAWFORD (Alpha Epsilon 193) of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California will lecture during the 
first half of the summer session at the University of 
Oregon. 

JAMES STEWARD CRAWFORD, of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, Syria, died recently at the age of 
seventy-four years. 


IRVING GILMAN Davis of Connecticut State Col- 
lege died on March 15 at the age of fifty-three years. 


FERNANDO DE LOS Rios, former Spanish ambassa- 
dor, will join the faculty of the New School for Social 
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Research in New York. For many years he was pro- 
fessor of law at Madrid. 


AMANDus M. Dietricu, formerly of the depart- 
ment of science of the Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College at Kutztown, died on March 18 at the age of 
sixty-five years. 

AusreY A. Douctass (Alpha Omicron 58) of the 
California State Department of Education will join 
the staff of the summer session at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


J. BENJAMIN DRAKE is the new headmaster at St. 
James School, Maryland, successor to ADRIAN H. 
ONDERDONK. 


MITCHELL DREESE (Beta 966) of the George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed dean of the summer sessions of that institu- 
tion. 


CLARENCE A. DyxstRA of the University of Wis- 
consin has been elected to the American Youth Com- 
mission by the American Council on Education. 


SAMUEL F. EMERSON, formerly of the University 
of Vermont, died on April 5 at the age of eighty-nine 
years. 


Ovip WALLACE EsHBACH has been appointed to the 
post of dean of the newly formed Institute of Tech- 
nology at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


FREDERICK C. FERRY has retired as president of 
Hamilton College, New York. His place on the Col- 
lege Council of the University of the State of New 
York is to be taken by EpMuND E. Day, president of 
Cornell University. 


WarrREN G. FINDLEY (Beta 1235) of the Schools 
of Engineering and Fine Arts of the Cooper Union, is 
the recently appointed director of the Division of Ex- 
aminations and Testing of the New York State De- 
partment of Education. 


WILLIAM EBENEZER Forp, formerly of Yale Uni- 
versity, died on March 23 at the age of sixty-one years. 


TENNEY FRANK of Johns Hopkins University, died 
on April 3 at the age of sixty-two years. 


FRANK N. FREEMAN (Zeta 110) has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of psychology of 
the University of Chicago, to succeed HARVEY CARR, 
retired. 


THOMAS RUSSELL GARTH of the University of 
Denver died on April 20 at the age of sixty-seven 
years. 


THOMAS GIBSON has been named research assistant 
in the department of physical education and athletics 
of the University of Minnesota. 
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THADDEUS P. GipDINGs, supervisor of music in the 
Minneapolis Public Schools and founder of the Na- 
tional Music Camp, at Interlochen, Michigan, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner last month given by 
his associates in the Minneapolis schools. 


GEORGE S. GOODELL (Rho 57) is the head of the 
New School of Education of the American Interna- 
tional College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


HERBERT E. Harris will take the place of Don 
EvANS in the teaching of journalism at Whittier Col- 
lege, California. 


LayTON S. Hawkins (Zeta 446) has been ap- 
pointed Chief of the Trade and Industrial Education 
Service in the Office of Education, Department of the 


Interior. 


The new president of the North Carolina Educa- 
tion Association is J. HENRY HIGHSMITH. 


ARTHUR EpWARD HILL of New York University 
died on March 16 at the age of fifty-eight years. 


E. MUNSON Hit, of United Theological College 
at Montreal, died on March 4 at the age of eighty-four 
years. 


RoGER W. HoiMEs (Iota 323) has been appointed 
to an associate professorship at Hollins College, Penn- 
sylvania. 


RoBERT HopPock is the newly appointed professor 
of Education and chairman of the department of per- 
sonnel administration of the School of Education of 
New York University, succeeding ANNA Y. REED. 


J. Ruskin Howe is the new president of Otterbein 
College, Westerville, Ohio. 


EpwarD HUuGHEs has been appointed to the depart- 
ment of history in the University of Durham, England. 


Isaac Husik, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
died on March 22 at the age of sixty-three years. 

LEsLIE W. JOHNSON (Nu 397) has been named 
associate professor of education at South Georgia State 
Teachers College. 

SARA IRWIN JONES is the new state supervisor of 
county libraries of the Nebraska Library Commission. 

JoHN T. KAEMMERLEN (Beta 1033) is the newly 
appointed superintendent of schools at Hudson, New 
York, as successor to MONTGOMERY C. SMITH. 

GEORG Karo of Munich, Germany, is the new 
visiting professor in the department of the classics 
of the University of Cincinnati. 

DoNALD Karow has been elected to succeed W. A. 
ANDREWS (Eta 345) as superintendent of schools of 
Lake City, Minnesota. 
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James HERBERT KELLY, executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, has retired 
and will be succeeded by HARVEY ELLISON GAYMAN 
(Beta 1484). 


MAXWELL E. Lapua is the newly appointed dean 
of the School of Medicine of Tulane University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, to take the place of CHARLEs C. 
Bass. 


KENNETH Lawyer (Upsilon 516) of Knox Col- 
lege has been appointed a consultant in distributive 
education for the federal government. 


GENEVIEVE M. Leary of New Haven, Connecticut, 
has been made the new director of elementary instruc- 
tion in the public schools of Hartford, Connecticut. 


PoRTER RAYMOND LEE, of the New York School of 
Social Work, died on March 8 at the age of fifty-nine 
years. 


MARION W. LONGMAN (Beta 325), superintend- 
ent of schools at Newburgh, New York, has been 
named director of training of the Potsdam, New York, 
schools. 


WILLIAM Tuomas Lopp, chief of the Alaska divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Education, died on April 10. 
He was seventy-four years of age. 


ARTHUR O. Love joy of Johns Hopkins University 
will fill the Spencer Trask lectureship at Princeton 
University this year. 


WituiaM S. LYNCH is the newly appointed head 
of the department of humanities at Cooper Union, 
New York City. 


G. F. MacLeop of Cornell University has resigned 
to join the staff of the University of California. 


DEANE WALDO MALotrT of Harvard University 
Business School is the new chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, succeeding ERNest H. LINDLEY. 


C. EvERTS MANGAN is the newly appointed execu- 
tive secretary for professional conduct of the New 
York State Education Department. 


Exits L. MANNING of the General Electric Com- 
pany is the new supervisor of science in the New 
York State Education Department. 


The newly elected president of the Pacific School 
of Religion at Berkeley, California, is ARTHUR CUSH- 
MAN McGIFFERT, who succeeds HERMAN SCHWARTZ. 


WILLIAM W. MENDENHALL has been appointed 
to the post of director of the United Religious Work of 
Cornell University. 
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As a successor to M. R. MENSCHEL, M. R. SIMPSON 
(Sigma 827) is the new superintendent of schools of 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


GeoRGE S. MILLER has been appointed to the of- 
fice of vice-president of Tufts College and dean of the 
faculty of arts and sciences. 


Vircit B. MorFretr (Sigma 865) has been elected 
superintendent of the Ashland County, Ohio, schools, 
succeeding O. H. MAFFET. 


CHARLES W. Morris of the University of Chicago 
will lecture at Harvard University during the first half 
of the coming academic year. 


FRANK E. Par.in, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, died on March 
29 at the age of seventy-eight years. 


ENpicotr PEaBopy, founder of Groton School, 
has resigned, effective June, 1940. 


W. W. Peters (Pi 337) of Drury College, Mis- 
souri, is the new head of the department of education 
at Manchester College, Indiana. 


JOHN L. PLYLER is the new president of Furman 
University, Greenville, South Carolina. 


FRANK PERCIVAL PRICE is the newly appointed pro- 
fessor of composition in the School of Music of the 
University of Michigan. 

S. WILLARD Price of the New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, Teachers College, has been appointed to a posi- 
tion on the staff of the Connecticut State College. 


The new president of Bowling Green University, 
Ohio, is FRANK J. Prout, formerly superintendent 
of schools of Sandusky, Ohio. 


James W. PuTNaM resigned on April 12 as presi- 
dent of Butler University, Indiana. 


RUTH BRYAN OWEN ROHDE is a newly appointed 
member of the faculty at Monticello College, Godfrey, 
Illinois. 


JOHN RONING of Red Wing, Minnesota, has been 
appointed director of physical education at Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota. 


PEDRO SALINAS will become professor of Spanish 
at Wellesley College, Massachusetts. JOHN PILLEY 
has been appointed assistant professor of education at 
the same school. 


Douctas E. ScaTes (Zeta 354) has been appointed 
associate professor of education in Duke University. 


GEORGE C. SHATTUCK of Harvard Medical School 
has been reelected president of the Massachusetts 
Health Council. 
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C. C. SHERROD (Psi 23) has been elected president 
of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


THOMAS SPENSLEY SIMEY has been appointed to 
the chair of social science of the University of Liver- 
pool, England. 


ANDREW SLEDD of Emory University died on 
Match 16 at the age of sixty-eight years. 


DeLoss SMITH of the School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Montana died on March 16 at the age of 
sixty-four years. 


J. FisHER STANFIELD of Knox College has been ap- 
pointed to the department of science of the Chicago 
Teachers College. 


Roy W. STANHOPE (Delta 995) has been promoted 
to the position of Lecturer in Science Education at 
Sydney Teachers College, Newtown, New South 
Wales, Australia. 


RANDALL THOMPSON of the University of Cali- 
fornia has been made director of the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


DONALD B. THORBURN of New York City has been 
appointed a member of the State Board of Medical 
Examiners. He is the successor of CHARLES HAZZARD. 


HAROLD C. Urey has been appointed executive of- 
ficer of the department of Chemistry of Columbia Uni- 
versity. J. ENRIQUE ZANETTI is the new director of 
laboratories in the department of chemistry at the 
same institution. 


Otto H. VoELKER (Beta 375) is the acting prin- 


cipal of the State Normal School at Potsdam, New 
York. 


BeryL E. WARDEN is the newly appointed dean 
of men of Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


H. D. Wesr has been reelected as county superin- 
tendent of schools of Brown County, Ohio. 


ARTHUR E. WESTBROOK will be director of the 
School of Fine Arts at Illinois Wesleyan University. 


Kari E. WHINNERY is the newly elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Sandusky, Ohio, succeeding 
FRANK J. PROUT. 


P. S. Witson (Eta 440) is the superintendent of 
schools of Marshall, Minnesota, succeeding F. R. 
ADAMS (Eta 442), the new director of teacher per- 
sonnel in the State Department of Education. GEORGE 
F. HopPe is the new superintendent at Glencoe, the 
post from which P. S. Wilson resigned. 


BRIAN WOLEDGE, of the University of Aberdeen, 
has been appointed to the University of London. 
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Wi_uiaM C. Wo cast has been made a member 
of the New York State Teachers Retirement Board. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Aprit 30-May 4. The National P. T. A. Conven- 
tion will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


May 1-3. The Tenth Annual Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio will be held at Ohio State University. 


May 5-6. The Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of 
the American Council on Education will be held in 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


May 5-6. The Midwestern Psychological Associa- 
tion will hold its convention at Lincoln, Nebraska. 


May 15-17. The American Association for Adult 
Education will hold its conference at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. 


May 15-18. The Boys’ Clubs of America will hold 
their conference in New York City. 


JUNE 18-23. The Thirty-first Meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf will be 
held at Berkeley, California. 


JUNE 18-24. The American Library Association 
will hold its 1939 convention in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


JUNE 19-23. Sponsored by the Department of Gov- 
ernment Management of the University of Denver 
School of Commerce, the Citizens’ Conference on 
Government Management will be held in Estes Park. 


JUNE 19-23. The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting 
of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation will be held at Pennsylvania State College. 


JUNE 19-24. Under the auspices of the National 
Forensic League, a National Speech Tournament and 
Student Congress will be held at Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 


JUNE 19-22. The National Conference on Visual 
Education and Film Exhibition will hold its ninth 
session at the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


JUNE 20-30. The Fifth Annual Session of the In- 
stitute of International Relations will be held at Mills 
College, California. 


JUNE 20-23. The American Home Economics As- 
sociation will hold its conference in San Antonio, 
Texas. 


JUNE 19-23. The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women will hold their convention in Denver, 
Colorado. 
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JUNE 20-22. The thirteenth Iowa Conference on 
Child Development and Parent Education will be held 
in Iowa City, lowa, and will be sponsored by the Iowa 
State Council for Child Study and Parent Education. 


JuLy 2-6. The Convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held in San Francisco. 


JuLy 3-6. The ninth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Student Officers and the National 
Conference on Student Participation will be held at 
San Francisco. 


JuLy 11-13. The Second Annual Conference on 
the problems of health, physical education and recrea- 
tion, conducted by N. P. Neilson, will be held at the 
University of Denver. 


Colleges and Universities 


NEW CONSTRUCTION at the University of Virginia 
Medical College, which includes the remodeling of 
some old buildings as well as a new eighteen-story 
hospital, involves the expenditure of more than two 
million dollars. 


THE Horace H. RACKHAM SCHOOL, in which 
special education work will be carried on, has been 
erected at Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


Two UNIVERSITIES, the University of Texas and the 
University of Chicago will hold joint ceremonies on 
May 5 at the formal dedication of McDonald Observa- 
tory, which is operated by the two universities through 
a cO-operative arrangement. The mirror of the large 
telescope has a diameter of 82 inches, making it the 
second largest in actual operation. 


DuKeE UNrversity celebrated its centennial with 
formal ceremonies at Durham, North Carolina, on 
April 21-23. University and learned society officials 
from many parts of the world attended the cere- 
monies. 


PRESIDENTS OF SIX VIRGINIA COLLEGES will be in- 
structors at the second alumnae college to be held at 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College at Lynchburg, 
Virginia, June 6-9. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has announced the voting, 
by the Corporation, of twenty new scholarships avail- 
able only to refugee students from Germany, subject 
to the condition of the obtaining of enough money for 
living expenses by the undergraduate committee on 
refugee students. 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF DETERMINING the advisability 
of developing the University of Puerto Rico as a cul- 
tural center for the Americas as proposed at the Lima 
Pan-American Conference, a commission, headed by 
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Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, is visiting San Juan, Puerto Rico. Such pos- 
sibilities have been suggested by the scientific achieve- 
ment of the School of Tropical Medicine maintained 
by Johns Hopkins University and the University of 
Puerto Rico. The commission will report to President 
Roosevelt upon its return to the United States. 


A NEW UNIT of the eastern Kentucky Radio Lis- 
tening Center system, sponsored by the University 
of Kentucky, will be installed at once in Leslie County, 
it has just been announced by University officials. 

The center will be located in the southwestern por- 
tion of the county near Saylor postoffice, at the home 
of William Slusher. As soon as the radio set is in- 
stalled, which will be approximately the first of May, 
the University of Kentucky and other educational 
radio features may be heard by all persons within 
traveling distance of the center. 

There are three other U. K. radio listening centers 
in Leslie County at the present time, located at Mo- 
zelle, Chappell, and Wooton, respectively. There are 
approximately thirty centers in the entire system. 


“COLLEGE ENGLISH TEACHERS ASSOCIATION” is 
the temporary name of a new organization of college 
English teachers which has been recently organized. 
Robert Gay of Simmons College, Boston, and Burgess 
Johnson of Union College, Schenectady, are the lead- 
ers in the new organization. A permanent name and 
officers and directors will be chosen after a reasonable 
time for enrollment has been allowed. 

The new organization is designed to discuss the 
problems of the teaching of English to undergraduate 
students in American colleges. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY will install its 
eleventh president next fall when Franklyn Bliss 
Snyder succeeds Walter Dill Scott, who has been presi- 
dent since 1920. The newly elected president has been 
vice-president and dean of the faculties since 1937, 
and has been a member of the faculty of the univer- 
sity for thirty years. 


THE GOVERNORS of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
have advocated the closing of a number of teachers 
colleges in those two states. Governor Baldwin of 
Connecticut has proposed that two of the state teachers 
colleges in that state be closed, and Governor Salton- 
stall has urged the closing of four of the nine state 
teachers colleges outside of Boston. 

A commission, including the State Commissioner 
of Education, has advised that three of the four state 
teachers colleges in Connecticut be closed. The plan 
presented by the commission recommended that the 
colleges at Willamantic, Danbury and New Haven 
be closed and that the college at New Britain should 
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limit its activities to the training of elementary-school 
teachers. The committee further recommended that 
all training of teachers for high-school teaching 
should be turned over to Connecticut State College. 


Public Schools 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of officials of the State 
Department for Public Instruction in North Dakota, 
plans are being carried out for a state-wide curricu- 
lum study. The state is to be divided into twelve 
regions, centering around one of the institutions of 
higher learning. A study guide has already been pre- 
pared by the committees in charge of the project. 

New YorK CITY SCHOOLS are to make a special 
effort “to build conscious barriers against conditions 
destructive of democracy and to renew faith in 
American democracy,” according to the terms of a 
resolution passed by the board of education, in urging 
assembly programs for the purpose. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD LEGISLATURE of Utah has en- 
acted a law which provides for a Uniform School 
Fund, and for the distribution of money available 
for the fund. The uniform fund law has been the ob- 
ject of attention by educators in the state for several 
years. 


CERTAIN AREAS IN CANADA, which are trying rural 
consolidation on a big scale, have found it necessary 
to provide living quarters for some of the students 
whose homes are extremely remote from the schools. 

In the Taber and Armada districts in Alberta, 
dormitories have been in use for more than a year. 
The cost to the district is estimated at three or four 
dollars a month. The cost to the parents of the 
children is seven dollars and a half a month, of which 
most can be paid in produce. 

One of the most interesting results of the experi- 
ment has been found in letters written by students 
living in the dormitories, in which they pointed out 
how grateful they were for the opportunity to go to 
school, which would not have been possible other- 
wise, and how appreciative they are of the good con- 
ditions for studying to be found in the dormitories. 


A MICHIGAN LEGISLATOR has introduced a bill re- 
quiring the operators of house-trailer camps to pay 
seventy-five cents a month to the local school district 
for each house-trailer. The revenue is to be used to 
help pay the cost of educating children who live in 
house-trailers. 


CONTINUANCE OF FEDERAL SUPPORT for the pub- 
lic forum programs, which were announced in the 
December, 1938, issue of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN. 
Funds to carry on the original program have been 
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augmented so as to permit the programs being carried 
on through June 30, 1939, have been allocated, as 
well as money to provide state forum counsellors in 
fifteen states. 


Teachers Manuals in 
Safety Education 


Manuals of instruction of various kinds have been 
developed by the students and teachers at Institutes 
during the past three years. Much of this material is 
valuable to the administrator or teacher interested in 
safety education. 


The following is a list of Teachers Manuals in Driver 
Education and Training developed through Intensive Teacher 
Training Courses. These manuals may be secured by writing 
to the individual or agency designated in connection with 
each. 

1. Driver Education and Training Course for Teachers, Les- 
son Plans, Sportsmanlike Driving Series of Text Pam- 
phlets. George W. Barton, Safety Dept., Chicago Motor 
Club, Chicago, Illinois. Developed March 1 to 6, 1937, 
at the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

. Lesson Plans on Sportsmanlike Driving Series. George 
W. Barton, Safety Dept., Chicago Motor Club, Chicago, 
Illinois. Developed October 18 to 23, 1937, at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

. Teachers Lesson Plans for Use With Sportsmanlike Driv- 
ing Series. Dade County School Board, Miami, Florida. 
Developed November 1 to 6, 1937, at Miami, Florida. 

. Driver Education and Training, A Course of Study for 
Secondary Schools, 1938. Herman Grosse, Supt. of 
Schools, Erie, Pennsylvania. Developed September 27 
to October 2, 1937, at Erie, Pennsylvania. 

. Driver Education and Training Course for Teachers Les- 
son Plans on Sportsmanlike Driving Series of Text 
Pamphlets. Richard M. Ham, Safety Dept., District of 
Columbia Motor Club, Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Developed March 8 to 13, 1937, at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

. Lesson Plans on “Sportsmanlike Driving.” Richard M. 
Ham, Safety Dept., District of Columbia Motor Club, 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. Cost $1.00. Developed 
November 29 to December 4, 1937, at East Radford 
State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia. 

. Suggested Lesson Plans for the Teaching of Sportsman- 
like Driving. E. P. Roy, Director of Safety, State De- 
partment of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Cost— 
Free. Developed December 27 to January 3, 1937, at 
the Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

. Suggested Units on Sportsmanlike Driving. William Mc- 
Comb, Arkansas Automobile Club, Marion Hotel, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Developed January 6 to 12, 1938, at 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

. Suggestions for the Development of Units for a Course 
in Traffic Efficiency and Automobile Operation. Mrs. Inez 
Johnson Lewis, State Supt. of Public Instruction, State 
House, Denver, Colorado. Developed January 17 to 22, 
1938, at the University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

. Instructional Units on Efficiency of Movement in Traf- 
fic and Automobile Operation. State Supt. of Public In- 
struction, State House, Des Moines, Iowa. Cost—5s0 
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cents. Developed January 24 to 29, 1938, at the Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

. Teachers Lesson Plans for Use With Sportsmanlike Driv- 
ing Series. Safety and Traffic Engineering Dept., Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, Mills Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Developed June 28 to August 6, 1937, at 
the Summer Session Course at The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

. Lesson Plans on Sportsmanlike Driving Series. C. W. 
Burton, Chattanooga High School, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. Developed September 13 to 18, 1937, at the 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

. Lesson Plans on Sportsmanlike Driving. J. T. Timmons, 
Manager, Tidewater Automobile Association, Monti- 
cello Hotel, Norfolk, Virginia. Developed November 
8 to 13, 1937, at Norfolk, Virginia. 

. Driver Education and Training Course for Teachers 
Syllabus. J. S. Mitchell, Demonstration High School, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. Developed May 24 to 29, 1937, at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

. Guide for Driver Education and Training Course for 
High School Teachers. J. S. Mitchell, Demonstration 
High School, College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky. Developed May 23 to 28, 
1938, at the University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

. Suggested Units on Sportsmanlike Driving. B. F. Knotts, 
Manager, Wisconsin Division, AAA, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Cost—$1.00. Developed January 31 to February 
5, 1938, at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

. Suggestions for the Development of Units for a Course 
in Traffic Efficiency and Automobile Operation for Indi- 
ana High Schools, 1938. H. L. Smith, Dean of School 
of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Cost—$1.40. Developed February 14 to 19, 1938, at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

. Instructional Units for a Course in Traffic Efficiency 
and Automobile Operation for Indiana High Schools, 
1938. J. W. Jones, Dean of Instruction, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. Cost—$1.25. 
Developed February 7 to 12, 1938, at Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

. Instructional Units for a Course in Traffic Efficiency 
and Automobile Operation for Rhode Island High 
Schools, 1938. James F. Rockett, Director of Education, 
State House, Providence, Rhode Island. Developed 
March 7 to 12, 1938, at Providence, Rhode Island. 

. Instructional Units for a Course in Traffic Efficiency 
and Automobile Operation for New York High Schools. 
H. E. Brown, Secretary Tri-County Motor Club, 26 W. 
End Avenue, Oneonta, New York. Cost—$1.00. De- 
veloped March 21 to 26, 1938, at Oneonta, New York. 

. Teachers Manual for a Course in Traffic Efficiency and 
Automobile Operation for High Schools, 1938. Paul 
Ackerman, Secretary, Dayton Automobile Club, Hotel 
Gibbons, Dayton, Ohio. Developed May 9 to 14, 1938, 
at Dayton, Ohio. 

. Driver Education and Training, a Tentative Course of 
Study for Senior High Schools, 1938-1939. Leslie R. 
Silvernale, Cleveland Public Schools, Board of Education 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, or to The Cleveland Auto- 
mobile Club, Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio. Cost— 
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$1.00. Developed September 26 to October 7, 1938, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Driver Education and Training, a Tentative Course of 
Study for Senior High Schols, 1938-1939. Leonard Lo- 
gan, Director of Short Courses, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. Cost—$1.25. Developed October 
17 to 22, 1938, at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

. Driver Education and Training, a Tentative Course of 
Study for Senior High Schools. Joseph L. Bustard, c/o 
Board of Education, Roselle, New Jersey. Cost—$1.00. 
Developed January 30 to February 10, 1939, at Roselle, 


New Jersey. 

. Driver Education and Training, a Tentative Course of 
Study for Senior High Schools. J. A. Kline, Managing 
Director, Automobile Club of Virginia, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Virginia. Cost—$1.00. Developed 
February 13 to 18, 1939, at the University of Richmond, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Recent Books 


Reviewed by C. C. Crawford, University of 
Southern California 

Allers, Rudolf. Self-Improvement. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 1939. Pp. x + 255. $2.50. 

Allers, a professor of psychology at the Catholic 
University of America, has here combined psychology 
and common sense with reference to the daily prob- 
lems of life in order to make a book of helpful ad- 
vice and counsel for all who want to live more ef- 
fectively. It is in line with the recent tendency to 
put more of what we know about psychology to work 
in everyday living. 

Anonymous. Report on Remedial Reading. New York: 
Board of Education, City of New York, and The Works 
Progress Administration. 1938. Pp. iii + 61. 

This report of a W.P.A. Project lists objectives, 
methods, lesson plans, and results in a rather exten- 
sive program in New York City under the leadership 
of Will Scarlet. Emphasis is placed upon individual 
adjustments to the problems of reading. 

Bennett, Chester C. Am Inquiry Into the Genesis of Poor 
Reading. New York: Teachers College. 1938. Pp. x + 
139. $1.60. 

This doctor's thesis study undertakes to find factors 
responsible for poor reading habits in children. These 
include home background, school attendance, person- 
ality, social characteristics, previous reading expeti- 
ence, and the like. There is a strong argument for 
individual prescription for individual needs. 
Borgeson, Gertrude M. Techniques Used by the Teachers 

During the Nursery School Luncheon Period. New York: 

Teachers College. 1938. Pp. xvi + 214. $2.35. 

The very recency of the nursery school, with the 
consequent lack of traditions and established patterns 
of work, suggests a need for such a book as this, 
which goes intensively into the problems of the nurs- 
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ery school teacher in one small phase of the day’s 
work. There is considerable quantitative information 
on such points as how to teach the child to use his 
utensils, to keep from spilling things, the best table 
manners, and all the rest. 


Briggs, T. H. Laboratory Techniques of Teaching. New 

York: Teachers College. 1938. Pp. vi + 81. $0.90. 

In this small monograph, a group of Dr. Briggs’ 
advanced students selected the summarized essence of 
all the research that has been done on laboratory types 
of teaching in its various forms. The term “laboratory 
teaching” includes here the use of unit assignments, 
individualized instruction, social co-operation among 
pupils, problems, projects, and other active classroom 
procedures. The summary should be very useful. 


Butler, Frank A. The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools, Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1939. 
Pp. x + 389. $3.00. 

Here is a high school methods textbook written in 
the modern vein with emphasis on unitary experience, 
learning through self-activity, and releasing of pupil 
energies so that they can apply themselves to the ut- 
most. In addition to this basic psychology there is 
helpful material on assignments, questions, diagnostic 
and remedial teaching, drill, and measurement. 


Cole, Luella. Teaching in the Elementary School. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. 1939. Pp. xx + 518. $2.50. 


This is a genuinely functional textbook on ele- 
mentary education. The author collected enormous 
numbers of statements of teachers’ difficulties and has 
written the book around these. The difficulties are 
exceedingly practical, concrete classroom ones, and the 
book gives real help on these, not in the form of shal- 
low recipes but through a substantial interpretation 
of the best educational thought in reference to each. 


Curtis, Francis D. Third Digest of Investigations in the 
Teaching of Science. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co. 1939. Pp. xviii + 419. $3.50. 

About 100 investigations with regard to science 
teaching are briefly summarized in this book. Each in- 
vestigation takes two or three pages, in which the 
problem, method, and major findings are set forth. 
The materials are classified under the elementary and 
high-school sciences, and under the various branches, 
physics, chemistry, biology, etc. 

Davis, Wayne. How to Choose a Junior College. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1939. Pp. xiv + 249. $2.50. 

After a few chapters of general information about 
junior colleges and how to choose them the remainder 
of the book is devoted to a directory of the private 
junior colleges classified for men, women, and co- 
educational. The nature of the work of each is de- 
scribed in brief space, and the principal officers, en- 
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rollment statistics, and financial information are sup- 
plied. 
Fedder, Ruth. A Girl Grows Up. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co. 1939. Pp. xx + 235. $1.24. 

The growing tendency to offer courses in orienta- 
tion, personal problems, and social relationships is il- 
lustrated by this text for the guidance of high-school 
girls. The book deals directly with problems about 
gaining self-confidence, growing up emotionally, get- 
ting on with people, living happily with your family, 
deciding about a job, and equally important matters. 
Foerster, Norman. The Future of the Liberal College. New 

York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 1938. Pp. x + 103. 

$1.25. 

The author says that John Dewey and the Teachers 
College philosophy of education threatens to make 
the liberal college extinct, and that only a bold reform 
of curriculum and faculty will save it. He discusses at 
some length the liberal college development at the 
University of Chicago, and outlines his recommenda- 
tions for the reforms which he thinks are needed. 


Fuess, C. M. Creed of a Schoolmaster. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1939. Pp. viii + 195. $2.00. 


Although written in a very different style, this vol- 
ume reminds us somewhat of Goodbye, Mr. Chips. It 
is a book about private schools and academies, by the 
head of one. The chapters are essays that attack the 
question of what education should be, particularly in 
these private, select institutions. 

Garvey, C. R. The Activity of Young Children During Sleep. 


Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1939. Pp. 
x + 102. $2.00. 


Here is an objective study of the sleeping habits of 
nursery-school children in terms of numbers of restless 
movements and periods between movements. The 
quietness of sleep is checked against such factors as 
time of retiring, condition of bowels, amount of 
covers, and room temperature. 

Gulick, Luther H. Education for American Life. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1938. Pp. xviii + 167. $2.00. 
The first half of this volume summarizes the findings 

and recommendations of the New York Regents’ in- 
quity while the second part deals with district organ- 
ization, state education department, and costs and econ- 
omies under the new program. It is thus a bird’s-eye 
view of schools of New York State and in a sense it is 
the volume which tops the pyramid of all the other 
publications in the Regents’ inquiry. 

Harner, Nevin C. The Educational Work of the Church. 
New York: Abingdon Press. 1939. Pp. 257. $1.25. 
One of the chapters of this book is entitled ‘Putting 

the School Back Into the Church School.” The volume 

represents the movement on the part of churches to 
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organize their work in the light of trends in educa- 

tional psychology and pedagogy. There are chapters 

on the church education of children, grown-ups, and 
religious leaders. Such an attack should go far to- 
wards increasing the effectiveness of religious work. 

Kangley, Lucy. Poetry Preferences in the Junior High School. 
New York: Teachers College. 1938. Pp. xii + 153. 
$1.60. 

This doctor's dissertation seeks to discover the basis 
for poetry preferences as related to such factors as 
rhyme scheme, dialogue, story elements, humor, im- 
agery, difficulty, and ethical import. Interestingly 
enough the clear rhyme scheme and simplicity of 
poetry are the outstanding characteristics of the poems 
that were best liked. 

Laine, Elizabeth. Motion Pictures and Radio. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1938. Pp. x + 165. $1.75. 
While other volumes of the Regents’ inquiry deal 

with the more established phases of education in New 
York State, this one surveys the situation with refer- 
ence to motion pictures and radio and possibilities of 
identifying these two new services more closely with 
classroom work. Factors of cost, production, distribu- 
tion, adaptation, and classroom management of radio 
and motion picture programs are studied both factually 
and functionally. Practices are described and policies 
are recommended. 

Lambert, A. C. School Transportation. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press. 1938. Pp. xiv + 
124. $3.00. 

The book is dedicated to the ‘‘millions of children 
of our great American state who unnecessarily have 
walked long distances to school in all sorts of weather.” 
It is a quantitative study of school transportation from 
all angles and viewpoints, and looks toward a better 
way of getting children back and forth. 

McBurney, J. H., and Hance, K. G. The Principles and 
Methods of Discussion. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1939. Pp. x + 452. $2.50. 

The growing emphasis on forums and panels and 
special group discussions has led two speech professors 
to produce this manual on how to direct these activi- 
ties. The functional character of the book is illustrated 
by the fact that they recommend setting up the ques- 
tion for discussion in the form of a proposition which 
the audience is being led to accept. 

McCall, Wm. A. Measurement. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1939. Pp. xvi + 535. $4.00. 

This thoroughly modern revision of a very old 
book represents a considerable shift of viewpoint since 
the previous one appeared in 1922. There is a warn- 
ing against making measurements a mere ally of the 
status quo and also a wholesome recognition of the 
Organismic psychology as related to measurements. 
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The book loses none of its original directness and 
practicality as exemplified by the previous title How 
to Measure. 

May, Rollo. The Art of Counseling. Nashville: Cokesbury 

Press. 1939. Pp. 247. $2.00. 

There is a wholesome tendency for church work to 
be put upon a psychological basis comparable to what 
has been attempted in school work. This volume is for 
counselors in the religious field rather than in the pub- 
lic schools but it is permeated with the same psychology 
and educational philosophy as we find in books on 
public school counseling. Problems and illustrations 
are drawn from the church field but the principles 
are universal. More study of such books by ministers 
and church leaders would enable them not only to 
hold their flocks better but to minister to them more 
effectively. 


Maxwell, C. R., and Reusser, W. C. Observation and Di- 
rected Teaching in Secondary Schools. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. Pp. xiv + 434. $2.00. 

This is a combination methods book and guide for 
practice teachers. It is done in typical chapter form 
rather than an outline of points to observe, but there 
is a noticeable tendency for the chapters to be made up 
of useful lists of points or factors. 


National Society for the Study of Education. Child Develop- 
ment and the Curriculum. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School 
Publishing Co. 1939. Pp. x + 442. 


Under the chairmanship of Carleton Washburne 
this volume has been compiled to show the progress 
of child development in each of the major subject 
matter fields of the curriculum. These include motor 
activities, health, practical arts, music, graphic arts, 
reading, spoken language, language, social studies, and 
the like. The volume closes with several general chap- 
ters upon development in relation to the curriculum as 
a whole. 


National Society for the Study of Education. General Educa- 
tion in the American College. Bloomington, Ill.: Public 
School Publishing Co. 1939. Pp. xii + 382. 

The chairman for this yearbook is Alvin C. Eurich. 
The volume summarizes the individual thinking of a 
large number of educational leaders upon the place and 
nature of the general education as contrasted with pro- 
fessional education that is or ought to be in the college 
curriculum. It deals not only with the general educa- 
tion in the liberal arts type of situation but also that 
which is incorporated into the engineering, medical, 
and other professional schools. 


Noll, V. H. The Teaching of Science in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1939. Pp. x + 238. $2.00. 

This combination of general and special method 
has chapters on the scientific attitude, methods of 
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teaching, science curriculum, measurement in science, 

and the science teacher's qualifications. There is con- 

siderable citation of objective studies to support 
recommendations made. 

Reager, R. C., and McMahon, E. E. Speech Is Easy. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1938. Pp. 
xiv + 263. $2.50. 

This book really makes you feel that speech is easy 
because it tells you everything you need to do in the 
way of getting material, preparing a speech, building 
a vocabulary, developing platform manners, follow- 
ing parliamentary law, and using your speech in prac- 
tical situations such as banquets, selling, interviewing, 
and group discussions. 

Rider, Paul R. An Introduction to Statistical Methods. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 1939. Pp. x + 220. $2.75. 
The selection of statistical processes in this text in- 

cludes frequency distribution, averages, regression, 
correlation, normal distribution, student's distribution, 
the chi-square distribution, variance, and experimental 
design. It is a book of formulas, processes, and tech- 
niques rather than one of research strategies and the 
planning of investigations. It is not specifically applied 
to any field but is the mathematical basis for statistics 
that might be used in education, business, or other 
areas. 

Rosett, Joshua. The Mechanism of Thought, Imagery, and 
Hallucination. New York: Columbia University Press: 
1939. Pp. xii + 289. $3.00. 

This rather technical treatise dissects the emotions 
and mental processes and reveals what makes them 
“tick.” The nature of thought and imagery is attacked 
from the objective factors of physical reactions in the 
spirit of the best objective psychology. The author 
is a professor of neurology at Columbia University. 
Rugg, Harold. Democracy and the Curriculum. New York: 

D. Appleton-Century Company. 1939. Pp. xiv + 536. 

$3.00. 

This third yearbook of the John Dewey Society is 
a committee product under the editorship of Rugg. 
The four parts are The Social Order and the School, 
The Creative Resources of America, Culture and the 
Growth of the Individual, and The Life and Program 
of the School. The thought is that if democracy can 
save itself at all it will have to do it very quickly be- 
cause the threat of fascist states will soon drive Amer- 
ica to fascism in self-defense unless democracy learns 
how to transact business more intelligently and ef- 
fectively. Ways and means of helping democracy to 
win this race with catastrophe are presented as seen by 
the committee members. 

Shotwell, James T. The History of History. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1939. Pp. xiv + 407. $3.75. 
This is a first volume of a series on the methods and 
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techniques of historians. It begins with myth and 
legend and comes through Jewish, Greek, Roman, and 
Early Christian history, and presumably leaves the 
later times to a later volume. The last sentence in the 
volume seems particularly significant: “History, it 
would seem, flourishes best where history is being 
made, and is the mirror of those things which give 
life its meaning.” 

Spaulding, Francis T. High School and Life. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1938. Pp. xviii + 375. $3.00. 
This portion of the New York Regents’ Inquiry is a 

survey and diagnosis of secondary education as prac- 

ticed in New York State. It deals with the programs 
and ways of improving the programs. One chapter is 
on the Regents’ examinations and ways of improving 
achievement through them. The volume contains nu- 
merous specific as well as general criticisms of prevail- 
ing practices, and recommendations for improvement. 

The Rural Teacher's Economic Status. Washington, D. C.: 
Research Bulletin, N.E.A. 1939. 

This bulletin presents the principal facts and con- 
clusion of the survey by a committee. 

Witherington, H. C. The Principles of Teaching. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. Pp. xx + 368. $2.00. 
This text for methods courses discusses the nature 

of teaching, educational objectives, characteristics of 
the learner and of learning, the general principles of 
teaching, the practice type of learning, the rational 
type, appreciation, appraisal, guidance, and the teach- 
er’s philosophy. 


One of the Best 


Schools in Small Communities is the title of the 
Seventeenth Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators. The book was discussed 
at the Cleveland Convention of the A. A. S. A. 

The editors of the yearbook commission, in prepar- 
ing the material for publication, referred to many 
magazines as the sources of certain of their state- 
ments. 

They referred to THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN twice 
as often as they did to any other magazine published 
in this country. These men, recognized authorities in 
the field in which the yearbook was written, recognize 
the value of THE Put DELTA KaPPAN. They realize 
that in the pages of the regular and special issues of 
THE Put DELTA KapPPaAN can be found some of the 
best and most instructive articles being published in 
the United States. 

Are you, in your classes, and in public discussions 
taking advantage of the wealth of information and 
philosophy printed each month in THE PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN? 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


THE SECOND edition of Teaching as a Man's Job has 
been printed and it is now in the bindery. Orders 

which have accumulated will be filled 
TEACHING promptly. Members who have not 
AS A ordered a library copy will still be 


MAN’S JOB able to get the first edition in cloth 
binding and chapters which have not 
ordered to supply their members should do so at once. 


EPSILON FIELD CHAPTER has submitted for publica- 
tion the following resolutions which represent the con- 

clusions of the chapter member- 
RESOLUTIONS ship after two weeks’ study of 

“Radio and Education.” These 
resolutions were formulated after conferences with 
officials and producers of two national broadcasting 


chains. 
Resolved: 

1. That radio producers should forever keep themselves 
free from the control of financial, political, or religious in- 
terests, so that they may present Truth untinged by selfish 
interest or propaganda. 

2. That radio producers and schoolmen should co-operate 
in studying the needs and interests of youth in order to im- 
prove the quality of programs, thus progressively raising the 
appreciation level of the radio audience. 

3. That school boards be called upon to consider the ad- 
visability of establishing libraries for classroom use of 
program recordings as presented by the major radio schools 


of the air. 

4. That newspapers, magazines, radio stations, and school 
systems be called upon to prepare (or to continue preparing) 
lists of recommended programs for young people. 

5. That classroom teachers should emphasize the impor- 
tance of better speech and better radio listening attitudes, 
which tend to immunize against propaganda and spurious 
advertising. 


Xi CHAPTER at the University of Pittsburgh celebrated 
its Silver Anniversary on April 15 in honor of its 
founders. The anniversary meet- 
ing was in charge of a special 
committee of which Ben G. 
Graham, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., was chairman. Homer P. 
Rainey, Director of the American Youth Commis- 
sion and President-Elect of the University of Texas 
gave the address of the evening. It would be impos- 
sible, in the space available, to review the achieve- 
ments of Xi Chapter. It is worthy of note, however, 
that this chapter has been one of the very aggressive 
and very active chapters in support of the program 
of Phi Delta Kappa. Attendance at their meetings has 
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been unusually large and the series of News Letters 
published by the chapter has been worthy of more 
than usual note. A sustained interest in the chapter 
over a period of years reflects great credit on the 
leadership and in fact upon every officer of the chap- 
ter as well as upon the genuine interest of the mem- 
bership. We hope that the next twenty-five years 
may be carried on with as much enthusiasm as the 
past twenty-five. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Inland Empire As- 
sociation of Phi Delta Kappa was held at Spokane, 

Washington, on April 6 with Dr. G. Al- 
INLAND _lein Coe, Professor of Education at State 
EMPIRE College of Washington, presiding. Wil- 

liam G. Carr, Director of the Educational 
Policies Commission was the main speaker on the pro- 
gram. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association, was one of the guests 
of honor. One hundred and eight members of Phi 
Delta Kappa attended the meeting. 


A PETITION FOR a new campus chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa in North Texas State Teachers College at Den- 
ton, Texas, is in the hands of the 
CHAPTER campus and field chapters for approval. 
PETITION The petition has been given the ap- 
proval of the executive committee of 
Phi Delta Kappa and it is endorsed by George W. 
Odam, Dean of the Department of Education ; Clinton 
C. Mason, North Texas Agricultural College; J. Fred 
Horn, Director of the School Plant Division, State 
Department of Education of Texas; L. H. Hubbard, 
President of Texas State College for Women; John H. 
Aydelotte, National Historian of Phi Delta Kappa; 
H. A. Webb, Chairman of the Division of Science and 
Mathematics, George Peabody College; and S. C. Gar- 
rison, President of George Peabody College. This is 
the first petition for a campus chapter to be submitted 
under the new constitutional provision requiring bal- 
lot by all chapters, campus and field. Fifty-seven af- 
firmative ballots are required for approval of the new 
chapter which will be given the name of Beta Beta 
Campus Chapter, if and when installed with the ap- 
proval of the chapters balloting upon the petition. 
Twenty-four students and faculty members constitute 
the petitioning body. In the event of a prompt approv- 
ing ballot by the chapters of Phi Delta Kappa, the 
new chapter will be installed some time during the 
summer session. P. M. C. 
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